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The Meaning of “Air-Wise” 


O build a plane that will fly is no longer 
an achievement. To build one equal to 
all the varied conditions of the air, of the 
The Star in the Sky landing field and the emergency landing and to 
build into it safety factors ample for every condition 















Whether on the wing of a mail 


plane, a bomber, a naval re- is a wholly different task. Half-knowledge is in- 
mercial cartier, the tri-color sufficient. It requires the combined abilities of 
eee Pee ee eee designers, engineers and craftsmen who have grown 
ompany holds the same sig “8 ae h h 1 % d 
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ag a Anas de hand experience in every phase of mastering the air. 
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Builders of Quality cAircraft since 1909 
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Radiator Hose 
Shock Absorber Cord 
Gasoline Hose 
Leak-proof tank covers ~_ 
Airplane Tires . ae 
‘Rubber Covering for Wood ~~ 
or Metal Pontoons 


Hand-hole Covers for Pontoons 


Gammeter Airship and 
Balloon Valves 


Laced-on-type Windshield 
for airplane tires 


N fact, the tremendous strides this new pronounced as is that of the Goodrich 
science has taken in recent years have Silvertown in the motor car field. 


been facilitated by the inventions and im- , 
provements of Goodrich rubber experts. The Name Goodrich on any rubber 
- aeronautical equipment is your protection 
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articularly efficient is the Goodrich Air anil alatien ol cans clnihiiing, 


plane Tire. Its strength, its lightness and 


its ability.to absorb shock have made ita THEB, F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
leader. Its superiority in aviation is as Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
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AIRPLANE TIRES 


and ACCESSORIES. 


“BEST IN THE-LONG RUN” 
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| ADVANCE AIRCRAFT 


Co. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM.- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 
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PRICE REDUCTION 








ON THE IMPROVED 


WACO-9 


| 
| THREE-SEATER 


$2250. 














AT TROY, OHIO 





More WACO’S are now in service for profit 
and pleasure than all other planes 
now in production in America. 
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THE PERFORMANCE MADE THE DEMAND 
Write for Details 


| THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY | 





TROY, OHIO 
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Consolidated Airplanes 
Wear Well 


Quality is first in their design and manufacture 
Up-keep, ordinarily a serious problem is almost nil 








Only American manufacturers specializing in training airplanes 
Five years continuous development on one basic design 
Safest training and sportsmen’s airplanes ever flown 


Contractors to United States Army and Navy 





CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Buffalo, New York 
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Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos in Mail Service 














FLEET OF NEW SWALLOW PLANES OPERATED BY WALTER T. VARNEY, ON 
U. S. AtR MAIL Route C.A.M.5, BETWEEN ELKO, NEV. AND Pasco, WASH. 


Wright Whirlwind 200 h.p. engines, each equipped with two Type AG 9-D SCINTILLA 
AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS, were selected for this mountainous route because of the 


proven dependability of the engines and their ignition equipment. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 
Factory and Offices SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


SEND ¥OR DESORIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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The New 
Curtiss 0-1 FALCON” 


In 1925 the Curtiss ““Falcon’’ (O-1) was awarded first prize in the observation compe- 
tition at McCook Field. 


In the spring of 1926 the Curtiss Company completed its introductory delivery of these 
planes. 


As anticipated, the Air Service has found this plane many miles faster and more maneu- 
verable than its present service types. 


The “Falcon” observation plane is quickly adaptable to two place pursuit and attack 
requirements—with the Curtiss D-12 motor for highest performance and the Liberty motor for 
every day service. 


Let the services make known their demands and Curtiss will supply 


them. 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO. INC. 
GARDEN CITY | NEW YORK 
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| A Permanent Aero Exhibit 


HE VALUE of educating the public to a knowledge 
of aeronauties is recognized by all. Various 
methods of spreading interest in aeronautical matters 
are being used but one method has not been tried by 
the aeronautie industry in this country for some time. 
Reference is made to the holding of an indoor airplane 
and engine exhibition on a large seale. Such exhibi- 
tions are held by practically all other industries and 
their popularity seems to indicate that they are of very 
considerable value. 


The Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Exposition would 
almost be an ideal place to hold a display of airplanes, 
engines and aeronautical equipment and material. Vast 
crowds will visit Philadelphia to see the Exposition and 
the aeronautical exhibition would be seen not only by 
people from all over the United States but by foreign 
visitors from all over the world as well. The Sesqui- 
Centennial authorities have a ‘‘transportation building”’ 
and had planned to house in it a large aeronautical 
exhibit. For various reasons the plans, as originally 
laid out, have not materialized. The management of 
the permanent aeronautical exhibition at the Exposition 
has, however, changed recently. Those now in charge 
understand the aeronautical situation and realize that 
the aeronautical industry cannot afford to expend large 
sums on its exhibits and yet naturally desires to have 
something that is worthy of them. 


An aeronautical exhibition at the fair would certainly 
be worth while. It is a little late to begin over again 
but those now: handling the matter are energetic and 
capable and if they can get proper concessions from the 
Sesqui-Centennial authorities it certainly is up to the in- 
dustry and Government to put up a good show. The 
public needs to be educated in aeronautical matters and 
there is no better opportunity than that now offered. 





On Service Training Planes 


HE PRODUCTION of training airplanes is a sub- 
ject which has developed since the period of the 
Great War into a very specific problem having many 
sides. In the very early days of the building up of 
military or naval air forces the requirements of a train- 
ing airplane were generally looked upon as mainly con- 
sisting of low speed and extreme ease of control, and 
such an airplane would suffice for all training purposes. 
With the development, however, of so many different 
types of planes for service use, each designed adequately 
to fulfill a precise purpose, so the question of training 
pilots to fly these different types of planes in a manner 





such that their respective capabilities will be brought 
out to the greatest extent, has become more and more 
important. The natural result has been the produc- 
tion of a number of classes of so-called advanced train- 
ing planes for the use of pilots practicing in the hand- 
ling of specific types of planes in which they are special- 
izing. The preliminary training plane has remained 
much the same, as regards general requirements, for al] 
classes of flying instruction, but the advanced training 
plane in its particular class has developed into a specific 
problem of design. 


For both economic and organization reasons, however, 
one of the most important problems to be met with in 
prescribing service aircraft for specific purposes is the 
restriction, within reasonable limits, of the number of 
types in service. One of the most interesting examples 
of how this end can be met is to be found in the recently 
produced Curtiss pursuit training plane. The machine 
is identical, to all intents and purposes, with the Hawk 
P-1 machine, which is the standard Air Service pursuit, 
but, instead of having a Curtiss D-12 engine, the Hawk 
training plane is equipped with the Wright E-2 engine 
of 180 hp. The engine is mounted upon a quickly 
detachable engine mount and ean thus be replaced with- 
in a comparatively short time with the D-12 engine. 
Immediately, the plane becomes a standard P-1 pursuit 
plane. 


The advantages are manifold. In the first place, 
the student pilot is enabled to train in pursuit flying 
on a plane resembling closer than any other type could, 
the actual characteristics of the machine he is ultimately 
to fly. Secondly, much of the practice flying which 
is at present carried out on standard planes could be 
performed on the lower powered planes with equal ad- 
vantage to the pilot and at greatly reduced cost because 
of the lower upkeep and running expenses of the lower 
powered engines. The planes themselves will cost less 
to produce because, being identical with the standard 
service machine, manufacturing orders can be placed 
concurrently for both service and training planes and 
the larger order will bring down the estimate. But, in 
many respects of even greater importance than all else is 
the fact that the Hawk training plane is potentially a 
first-class fighting machine, being capable of quick trans- 
fer into a standard pursuit plane. Thus, with this ma- 
chine the potential strength of a pursuit squadron may 
be estimated to include its advanced training planes. 


The idea carried out in the Curtiss Hawk training 
plane is extremely interesting, especially if the flying 
qualities of such a plane can adequately be reconciled to 
the lower power, and we are informed that this is the 
case in regard to the Hawk. The principle may well 
extend to other types. 
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The National Air Races 








Seven Day National Air Meet to Stage Nineteen Contests. 


at the Model Farms flying field, Philadelphia, from 

Sept. 4 to 11, has recently been published by the Sesqui- 
Centennial Aviation Committee under the chairmanship of 
Hollinshead N. Taylor. 

The program includes nineteen contests with cash prizes 
aggregating $30,000. Several thousand copies of the rules 
and regulations booklet are being distributed from the air race 
headquarters, Room 819, Atlantic Building, Philadelphia. The 
organization in charge of the actual arrangements has been 
working several weeks and Howard F. Wehrle, managing di- 
rector, is now in a position to promise that the show this 
year will be unusually interesting from the viewpoint of the 
spectators, as well as participants. 

There is likely to be a very full attendance, especially since 
a number of commercial planes have been developed since the 
last races and at Philadelphia this year will be found an ex- 
ecllent opportunity for displaying these to the fullest possible 
extent. Thousands of Americans and foreign visitors are 
attending the Exposition daily and this, of course, will be 
an added incentive for a full representation of the aircraft 
industry and the flying fraternity, in general. 


A Seven Day Meet 


It is of especial interest to note that, this year, the races 
will be held over a pericd of seven days instead of the cus- 
tomary three. A number of entirely new events are incor- 
porated in this year’s program and, furthermore, the prize 
money has been considerably increased over that put up in 
previous years. With the exception of the National Guard 
race, cash prize awards will! be limited to the civilian contests. 

Five landing fields will be available during the period of 
the races. The Model Farms field is located by the Schuylkill 
River and West of the Exposition grounds. Adjoining that 


: oe PROGRAM for the National Air Races, to be held 














Hollinshead N. Taylor 


field is the municipal airport where the commercial and other 
visiting civilian planes wi!l be accommodated when not on 
display at the Model Farms field. The Army Air Service 
will base at Pitcairn Field, North of the city. The Navy 
will be based at Mustin Field, League Island Navy Yard. The 
airdrome of the Ludington Exhibition Company at Pine 
Valley, N.J., will be available for emergency use or for re- 
conditioning civilian planes and equipment. 


REMEMBER — NATIONAL AIR RACES, SEPT. 4-11. 


Two triangular courses have been laid out from the Model 
Farms field for the purposes of the contests. The twelve 
mile course extends across the Delaware River with the other 
two points of the triangle lying in New Jersey. The five 
mile triangular ecurse lies westward from Model Farms. 





Howard F. Wehrle 


The program of events is as follows: 
Saturday, September 4 
Event No. 1—First Elimination for 510 eu. in. engines. - 
No. 2—Free-for-all 800 cu. in. engines. ; 
Monday, S« ptember 6 " 
Event No. 3—Model Race. 
No. 4—Relay Race No. 1. 
No. 5—National Guard Race. 
Tuesday, September 7 D 
Event No. 6—Sport Plane Race—300 eu. in. ! 
No. 7—Light Airplane Race—80 eu. in. 
No. 8—Relay Race No. 2. 
Wednesday, Se ptember 8 


Event No. 9—Second Elimination for 510 eu. in. en 4 
oines. 
No. 10—Sneed and Efficieney, Light Airplanes—- 
80 eu. in. 


No. 11—L‘ght Commercial and Effi- 
ciency—800 eu. in. 
Thursday, September 9 
Event No. 12—Trophy Race for 510 eu. in. engines. 
No. 13—Precision Landing Contest. 
No. 14—Race for Observation Planes—Military. 
Friday, September 10 
Event No. 15—Large Capacity Airplanes—Military. 
No. 16—Pursuit Race (First Pursuit Group)— _ J 
Military. . 
Saturday, September 11 . 
Event No. 17—Air Transport Race—Civilians. 
No. 18—Free-for-all Pursuit Race—Military. 





Speed 





As has already been stated, a number of new events have 
been added to the program but it will be seen that every en- 
deavor has been made to retain the characteristics which have 
proved in previous years to be of the greatest value in the 
further development of aireraft, both military and commercial. 
Moreover, throughout the entire program of events an attempt 
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has been made to encourage the participation of every type of 
aircraft now in general use. 

The “On to the Sesqui” race earries cash prizes of $4000 
and the winner rcceives the Sesqui-Centennial Trophy. There 
are three races for airplanes with engine displacement of 


510 eu. in. or less. The first two of these races are elimina- 
tion contests, each with $1250 in prizes. Those who place in 
each race may compcte in the third race for $2000 in money 
prizes, the winner to be the permanent possessor of the Aero 
Club of Pennsylvania Trophy. 

The race for pilots and machines of any National Guard 
of the United States carries $1000 in cash prizes and a trophy 
offered by C. T. Ludington. It will become the permanent 
possession of the winner. The air transport speed and 
efficiency race for the Detroit News Trophy and $2500 in eash 
prizes is designed to bring together in a reasonable test all 
commercial planes with a speed of 80 m.p.h. or more, and at 
least 1000 lb. pay load capacity. 

Open Pursuit Plane Race 


The free-for-all pursuit plane race is open to military or 
naval planes of the pursuit type, owned by U.S. or foreign 
governments and piloted by service men. A trophy is offered 
by the Rotary Club of Kansas City, Mo., and will be the 
permanent possession of the winner. Individual trophies 
will be awarded to the first four pilots finishing the race. 
Similar trophy awards will be made to the pilots winning 
first, second, third and fourth place in the John L. Mitchell 
Trophy Race, the closed event for pilots of the First Pursuit 
Group. 

There are two relay races for civilians, each bearing prizes 
totaling $1000, the winner of the first to be awarded a trophy 
from the B.B.T. Corporation of America, and the winner of 
the second to receive the Benjamin Franklin Trophy offered 
by Joseph A. Steinmetz. 

Among other trophies are the Independence Hall:Trophy in 
the free-for-all race for two-, three- and four-place airplanes, 
donated by Bailey, Banks and Biddle Company of Philadel- 
phia, with cash prizes of $2500; the Betsy Ross Trophy, offer- 
ed by Jacob Reed’s Sons of Philadelphia and the Aero Digest 
Trophy in the speed and efficiency race for light planes. This 
race will also pay $2000 in eash prizes. Another is the 
Valley Forge Trophy offered by Dr. Thomas E. Eldridge, one 
of the pioneer aviation enthusiasts of Philadelphia. This is 
for the winner of a special precision Janding contest. The 
Liberty Bell Trophy has been donated by the John Wana- 
maker store, Philadelphia, to the winner of the race for large 
capacity military planes, with individual trophies for the first 
four to finish. 


Other Races and Contests 


Other contests include the model airplane race, with $500 
in eash prizes and the Mulvilhill Trophy; the sport plane race 
for civ'lians, with $1500 in cash prizes; the Scientific Ameri- 
can Trophy; the civilian race for light planes, with $1500 
in prizes; the Dayton Daily News Trophy; the light commer- 
cial speed and efficiency race, with $2500 in cash prizes; the 
Aviation Town and Country Club of Detroit Trophy; and the 
race for observation type two-place military planes for the 
Libertv Engine Builders’ Trophy and individual trophies for 
the first four who finish. 


Details of each race or contest are as follows: 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL TROPHY 
Event A. 


On to the Sesqui Race, for civilians only, will be held from 
Aug. 24 to Sept. 3. 

Total Prizes, $4,000. . First Prize $1,200. Second Prize 
$800. Third Prize $600. Fourth Prize $400. Fifth Prize 


$300. Sixth Prize $250. Seventh Prize $150. Eighth 
Prize $125. Ninth Prize $100. Tenth Prize $75. 
The conditions of the eontest are as follows: Competing 


planes raust be flown from a point 200 mi. or more (air 
line) from Model Farms Field, Philadelphia. This contest 
is open to any make or tvpe of aireraft. The finishing time 
will be taken when the pilot delivers his log of flight at the 
Contest Committee Headquarters, Model Farms Field. ill 


REMEMBER — NATIONAL AIR RACES, SEPT. 4-11. 





pilots competing in this contest must land at the Model Farms 
Field and deliver log of flight after 6:00 a.m., Sept. 1, and 
before Midnight Sept. 3. 

The Contest Committee will base its findings and award 
prizes according to the following: Average Speed Based on 
Tutal Elapsed Time—Average speed will be determined by 
dividing the air distance between points of departure and 
Model Farms Field, by total elapsed time. The maximum 
number of points to be awarded on average speed is 100. 
For Example: A plane making the flight at an average 
speed of 150 m.p.h. will be awarded 100 points, and for each 
m.p.h. less than 150 m.p.h., points will be awarded on a grad- 
uated scale, as follows: 150 m.p.h., 100 points, 149 m.p.h., 
99 points, ete. No points will be awarded for average speeds 
of less than 50 m.p.h. 

Distance Covered—The following points will be awarded 
on total air line distance covered: Planes starting at a point 
less than 500 miles from Model Farms Field will be awarded 
no points for distance. Planes will be awarded 1 point for 
each additional 100 miles above the 500 miles specified. Air 
line distance will be measured on Contest Committee map. 

Passengers Carried—Ten points are allowed for each pas- 
senger carried with a maximum of 10 passengers or 100 points. 
Passengers must average 140 lb. each. 

Engine Horsepower—(At the rate of 4 cu. in. displacement 
per hp.)—A maximum of 200 points will be awarded to the 
plane completing the flight propelled by an engine of 40 
cu. in. displacement or less. A plane credited with an engine 
of 280 cu. in. displacement, for example, will be awarded 170 
points. The cu. in. displacement will be that obtained from 
the McCook Field report for the make of engine used. 

Prizes will be awarded in the total number of points re- 
ceived by contestants. 

In case of a tie, the winner will be determined by lot. 
AERO CLUB OF PENNSYLVANIA TROPHY 
Event No. 1 

First elimination for the Free-for-All Race for Two or 
More Low Powered Airplanes, for civilians only, to be held 
Saturday, Sept. 4, at 1:30 p.m. 

Total Prizes $1,250. First Prize $500. 
$300. Third Prize $150. Fourth Prize $125. 
$75. Sixth Prize $50. Seventh Prize $25. 
$25. 

Three of these races have been provided, of which this is 
the first. The planes which place in this event will not be 
permitted to enter the second race, but will be permitted 
to compete in the third race against the planes which place 
in the second race. 

Conditions of contest: Engines must have a piston dis- 
placement of 510 cu. in. or less. At the time of entry state- 
ment of bore, stroke and eu. in. displacement of the engine 
to be used, must be given Contest Committee, which reserves 
right to check measurements. Statement must be executed 
before Notary Public. Airplanes must carry a total load of 
340 Ib., evenly distributed, to consist of pilot, one passenger 
and sufficient ballast to bring the weight to required amount. 
It is requested that ballast be carried in lieu of passenger. 
No open cockpits can be covered. 

The distance to be flown is 60 mi., 5 times around a closed 
course of 12 miles. 

INDEPENDENCE HALL TROPHY 
Event No. 2 

Free-for-All Race for Two, Three or Four Place Airplanes, 
for civilians only, to be held Saturday, Sept. 4, at 2:45 p.m. 

Total Prizes $2,500. First Prize $1,000. Second Prize 
$600. Third Prize $400. Fourth Prize $250. Fifth Prize 
$150. Sixth Prize $100. 

This trophy shall be competed for by airplanes with en- 
gines having a total piston displacement of not to exceed 800 
eu. in. 

Conditions of the contest are as follows: Statement of 
measurements must be supplied Committee as in Event No. 1. 
Airplanes must carry load of 340 lb., under conditions de- 
scribed in Event No. 1. General condition and design of 
plane must pass inspection by Committee. 

The distance to be flown is 84 mi., 7 times around a closed 
course. 


Second Prize 
Fifth Prize 
Eighth Prize 
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MULVIHILL MODEL TROPHY 


Event No. 3 

Duration Race for model airplanes to be held Monday, Sept. 
6. 

Total Prizes: $500. First Prize $200. Second Prize 
$100. Third Prize $75. Fourth Prize $50. Fifth Prize 
$30. Sixth Prize $20. Seventh Prize $15. Eighth Prize 
$10. 


Conditions of the contest are as follows: There are no 
restrictions on the design of the modcl, except it must have a 
wing span not to exceed 40 in. The contest shall be for 
duration. A contestant will be allowed a total of 3 official 
flights. He will be accredited with the greatest elapsed time 
made in any of the flights. No contestant may take part in 
the contest unless he is a member of the Junior Flying League 
of the National Aeronautical Association in good standing. 

B.B.T. TROPHY 
Event No. 4 

Novelty Relay Race for commercial planes, to be held Mon- 
day, Sept. 6. 

Total Prizes, $1,000. 
$300. Third Prize $200. 

Conditions of the contest are as follows: The race is limit- 
ed to civilians. Entries are limited to 4 teams of 3 planes 
each. Planes may be two or more place, engines to have 
a total displacement not exceeding 510 eu. in. Statement of 
measurements must be supplied Committee as in Event No. 1. 
Airplanes must carry a load of 340 Ib., as described in Event 
No. 1. General condition and design of plane must pass in- 
spection by Committee. 

The total distance of the race is 36 miles, which is 3 times 
around a closed course of 12 miles. 

NATIONAL GUARD TROPHY 
Event No. 5 

Speed Race for National Guard pilots and planes, to be held 
Monday, Sept. 6. 

This race is limited to the National Guard training planes 
of JN4D type, with minimum wing area of 350 sq. ft., direct 
engine drive, having total piston displacement of not exceed- 
ing 720 cu. ft. Statement of measurements must be supplied 
Committee as in Event No. 1. Planes must carry a load of 
340 lb., as described in Event No. 1. 

The distance is 84 miles, 7 times around a closed course of 
12 miles. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN TROPHY 
Event No. 6 

Sport Plane Race for civilians only, to be held Tuesday, 
Sept. 7. 

Total, Prizes, $1,500. 
$500. Third Prize $150. Fourth Prize $100. 

Conditions of the contest are as follows: Planes may be 
single or two place. Engines must have a piston displace- 
ment of 300 cu. in. or less. Statement of measurements must 
be supplied Committee as in Event No.1. Planes must carry 
a total minimum load of 170 lIb., exclusive of fuel, oil and 
water, the load to consist of pilot, with sufficient ballast to 
bring the weight up to the required amount. General condi- 
tion and design of plane to be subject to inspection by Com- 
mittee. 

The distance is 60 miles, 12 times around a closed course of 
5 miles. 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS LIGHT AIRPLANE TROPHY 
Event No. 7 

Race for Light Airplanes, open to civilians only, to be held 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, at 2:20 p.m. 

Total Prizes $1,500. First Prize $750. 
$400. Third Prize $200. Fourth Prize $150. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: The engine 
must have a total piston displacement of 80 cu. in. or less. 
Statement of measurements must be supplied Committee as in 
Event No. 1. Minimum weight of pilots is 150 lb. In 
case the pilot weighs less, ballast shall be placed in the cockpit. 
General conditions and design of plane to be subject to in- 
spection by the Committee. 

The distance is 50 miles, 10 times around a closed triangular 
course of 5 miles. 


First Prize $500. Second Prize 


First Prize $750. Second Prize 


Second Prize 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TROPHY 
Event No. 8 

Novelty Relay Race for Commercial Airplanes, for civilians 
only, to be held Tuesday, Sept. 7, at 3:30 p.m. 

Total Prizes $1,000. First Prize $500. 
$300. Third Prize $200. 

The rules and regulations for this event are identical with 
those which have been provided for Event No. 4, with the ex- 
ception of starting time. 


AERO CLUB OF PENNSYLVANIA TROPHY 
Event No. 9 
Free-for-All Race for two or more place low powered air- 
planes, for civilians only, to be held Wednesday, Sept. 8, ai 
1:00 p.m. 
Total Prizes $1,250. 


Second Prize 


First Prize $500. Second Prize 


$300. Third Prize $150. Fourth Prize $125. Fifth Priz 
$75. Sixth Prize $50. Seventh Prize $25. Eighth Prize 
$25. 


The rules dnd regulations are identical with those whicli 
have been provided for Event No. 1, with the exception of the 
starting time. 


AERO DIGEST AND BETSY ROSS TROPHIES 
Event No. 10 

Speed and Efficiency Race for Light Airplanes, for civilians 
only, to be held Wednesday, Sept. 8, at 2:15 p.m. 

Total Prizes $2,000 (Speed Race). First Prize $600. 
Second Prize $350. Third Prize $150. Fourth Prize $100. 
(Efficiency Race) First Prize $400. Seeond Prize $200. 
Third Prize $125. Fourth Prize $75. 

Conditions of the contest are as follows: Engines must 
have a total displacement of 80 cu. in. or less. A statement 
of measurements must be supplied Committee as in Event 
No.1. All planes must carry a total load of not less than 150 
lb. General condition and design of plane to be subject to 
inspection by the Committee. 

The distance is 50 miles, 10 times around a closed tri- 
angular course of 5 miles. 


AVIATION TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB OF DE- 
TROIT TROPHY 
Event No. 11 

Light Commercial Speed and Efficiency Race, for civilians 
only, to be held Wednesday, Sept. 8, at 3:40 p.m. 

Total Prizes, $2,500. (Speed Race) First Prize $500. 
Second Prize $250. Third Prize $100. (Efficiency) First 
Prize $900. Second Prize $500. Third Prize $250. 

Conditions of contest: Average air speed is to be greater 
than 80 m.p.h. Factor of safety of wing cellu!e to be 4 low 
incidence condition, 6 high incidence condition. Engines must 


have a total piston displacement not to exceed 800 eu. in. 7 
Airplanes must be constructed to seat comfortably a pilot. © 


It is requested that all contestants carry 170 lb. of ballast 
in lieu of passenger. General condition and design of plane 
to be subject to inspection by Committee. 

The distance is 96 miles, 8 times around a closed course 
of 12 miles. 


AERO CLUB OF PENNSYLVANIA TROPHY 
Event No. 12 









Free-for-All Race for Two or More Place Low Powered 


Airplanes, for civilians only, to be held Thursday, Sept. 9, 7 


at 1:00 p.m. 
Total Prizes $2,000. 
$600. Third Prize $400. 
Conditions of Contest: 


First Prize $1,000. Second Prize | 


The entries shall be limited to the 7 


planes which have placed in the first and second elimination J 


races (Events No. 1 and 9). 
displacement of 510 eu. in. or less. 
ments must be supplied Committee as in Event No. 1. 


Statement of measue- 


The engine must have a piston § 


All § 
airplanes must carry a load of 340 lb., as in Event No. 1. f 


General condition and design of plane must be subject to in- 7 


spection by Committee. 


VALLEY FORGE TROPHY 
Event No. 13 


Special Contest, Precision Landing, for civilians only, to be 7 


held Thursday, Sept. 9, at 2:15 p.m. 
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Total Prizes $500. 
Third Prize $100. 

The conditions of the Contest are as follows: 
of load to be carried shall be optional with the entrant. 
eral condition and design to be subject to inspection by Com- 


First Prize $200. 
Fourth Prize $50. 


Seeond Prize $150. 


The amount 
Gen- 


mittee. The contest involves gliding from a minimum alti- 
tude of 1,000 ft. with engine switch cut and engine stopped, 
and landing for a predetermined point or location upon the 
field. The contestants will ascend to a minimum altitude of 
1,000 ft., and there cut the engine switch and effect a landing. 
LIBERTY ENGINE BUILDERS’ TROPHY 
Event No. 14 

Race for Observation Type (two-place) Airplanes, military 
only, to be held Thursday, Sept. 9, at 3:00 p.m. 

The prizes will consist of individual trophy awards to first, 
second, third and fourth p!ace winners. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: Load factor 
of wing cellule, as loaded for start of race, 6.5 high incidence 
condition, 4.5 low incidence condition. Average speed must 
be greater than 90 m.p.h. Total wing area must be greater 
than 290 sq. ft. Cockpits must be left open. A contest 
400 





load to be determined from the formula cu. in. displace- 
1649 
ment of engine used .85 = Contest Load, and a crew of 340 
lb., must be carried. 
The distance is 144 miles, 12 times around a closed course of 
12 miles. 


LIBERTY BELL TROPHY 
Event No. 15 


Race for Large Capacity Airplanes, military only, to be 
held Friday, Sept. 10, 1:30 p.m. 

The prizes will consist of individual trophy awards to first, 
secon, third and fourth place winners. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: Load factor 
of wing cellule, as loaded for start of race, must be 4 high 
incidence condition, 3 low incidence condition. 
speed must be greater than 85 m.p.h. Pay load must be 
2,000 or over. Total wing area must be greater than 600 sq. 
ft. Using as a basis the eu. in. displacement for the 400 
hp. Liberty engine, a contest load shall be determined from 

400 


the formula X ecu. in. displacement of engine or engine 





1649 


used X 2 lb. = Contest Load. This shall be carried in addi- 


tion to a crew of 340 lb. Statement of measurements must be | 


supplied to Committee as in Event No.1. General conditions 


and design shall be subject to inspection by the Committee. 


The distance is 120 miles, 10 times around a closed course 
of 12 miles. 
JOHN L. MITCHELL TROPHY 
Event No. 16 


Race for Pursuit Type Planes. This is a closed event for 
pilots of the First Pursuit Group, to be held Friday, Sept. 
10, at 3:15 p.m. 

The prizes consist of individual trophy awards to first, 
second, third and fourth place winners. 

The distance is 120 miles, 10 times around a closed course 
of 12 miles. 


DETROIT NEWS AIR TRANSPORT TROPHY 
Event No. 17 


Air Transport Speed and Efficiency Race, for civilians only, 
to be held Saturday, Sept. 10, at 1:30 p.m. ; 

Total Prizes, $2,500. (Speed Race) First Prize $750. 
Second Prize $300. Third Prize $200. (Efficiency Race) 
First Prize $750. Second Prize $300. Third Prize $200. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: Planes must 
be capable of maintaining an average speed of 80 or more 
m.p.h. and must earry a minimum contest load of 1,000 Ib., 
in addition to the pilot, fuel, oil and water. The contest load 
must consist of inert ballast. Statement of measurements must 
be supplied to Committee as in Event No. 1. General con- 
dition and design must be subject to inspection by Committee. 

The distance is 120 miles, 10 times around a closed course 
of 12 miles. 


Average air © 
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KANSAS CITY ROTARY CLUB TROPHY 
Event No. 18 


Free-for-All Military Pursuit Ship Race, to be held Satur- 
day, Sept. 10, at 3:15 p.m. 

Prizes to consist of individual trophy awards to first, second, 
third and fourth place winners. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: This race 
is open to all military or naval planes of the pursuit type, 
including those of foreign countries. The type, design and 
specifications of the planes entered-must be such as to qualify 
them as practically pursuit ships and one or more of them 
must have been delivered to the War or Navy Depts. of the 


United States, or to similar authority in countries other than 


this, prior to July 1, 1926. 






The distance is 120 miles, 10 times around a closed course °* 


of 12 miles. 


General Regulations 


The following regulation upplie:: to all events: 

No pilot may take part who does not possess the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale Aviation Certificate and the an- 
nual license issued by the Contest Committee of the National 
Aeronautic Association. Certificate and annual license must 
be shown to the race officials on demand. 





World Records 


The Federation Aeronautique Internationale has announced, 
through the National Aeronautie Association, the following 
World records: 

CLASS C—Airplanes 
Returning to Point of Departure 
With Useful load of 500 Kg. (1102.31 Ib.) 
DISTANCE (France) 
Fernand Lasne, Nieuport Delage, Hispano Suiza 
500 hp. at Villesauvage-La-Marmogne, May 14, 1926 1000 Km. 
, 621.37 Mi. 
Former Record ; 
Distance (United States) 
Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A.8., Douglas DT-2, 
Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. June 28, 1924 


SPEED for 1000 Kilometers (France) 
Fernand Lasne, Nieuport Delage, Hispano Suiza 
500 hp. at Villesauvage-La-Marmogne, May 14, 1926 236.028 k.p.h. 


: 146.66 m.p.h. 

Former Record—None. 

In accordance with Art. III of the 1926 FAI Regulations, “A Record 
made by an Aircraft of Class C, C-2, D or G, carrying a given useful load 
is broken in its category when an aircraft carrying an equal or greater 
load makes a better performance.” The following records are recognized; 

CLASS O—Airplanes : 
Returning to Point of Departare 
With Useful Load of 250 Kg. (551.15 Ib.) 
DISTANCE (France) 
Fernand Lasne, Nieuport Delage, Hispano Suiza 
500 hp. at Villesauvage-La-Marmogne, May 14, 1926 1000 Km. 
621.37 Mi. 
Former Record 

Distance (United States) 

Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A.S., Donglas DT-2, 

Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 

Dayton, O. June 28, 1924 950 Km. 


590.3 Mi. 
SPEED for 1000 Kilometers (France) 
Fernand Lasne, Nieuport Delage, Hispano Suiza 
500 hp. at Villesauvage-La-Marmogne, May 14, 1926 236.028 k.p.h. 


146.66 m.p.h. 
Former Record—None. 
CLASS C*—Seaplanes 
Returning to Point of Departure 
With Useful load of 500 Kg. (1102.31 Ib.) 
ALTITUDE (France) 
Naval Lt. Demongeot, Villiers, 
Seaplane, Lorraine 450-hp. at 
St. Raphael, April 27, 1926 


Former Record 
Altitude (France) 
J. F. Laporte, Shreck Seaplane, EBA. 
Hispano 300 hp. at Argentine, Aug. 27, 1924 —> 
; 15.600 


4881 Meters 
16014 Feet 





Duggan to Continue S. America Flicht 


Bernard Duggan, who has been fiving in a Savoia seanlané 
from New York to Buenos Aires with Capt. Eduardo Olivero 
and Lieutenant Campanelli, and has been delayed at Maraca 
Island, off the cost of Brazil, on June 29 expected to be able 
to resume his flight South on July 3, weather conditions 
mitting. The first leg of the continuation of the flight will 
be to Para, Brazil, a distance of but 300 miles. 
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How Will Aircraft Be Sold? 


Experience In Other Fields Indicates Best Selling Practices. 
By HAROLD F. MARSHALL* 


HE QUESTIONS which occupy the attention of any indus- 

try change witi: iis development. There was a time wheu 

“Will it fly?” was the main topic of the aircraft indus- 

try. “What’ll we use ’em for?” was of later vintage. “How 

will we make the pubic sit up and take notice?” was the 
latest. “Billy” Mitchell answered that! 

And now with sales starting and signs on the horizon in- 
dicating that airplanes will be- sold, after all, the question 
“Flow to sell them?” will get its full share of attention. In- 
cidentally, this question of “How to sell them” should never 
be asked without its ‘better half’, “at a profit.” 

The writer of this article has never sold an airplane in his 
fife, but he has observed and studied sales and distribution 
methods in a number of industries, including the aircraft 
industry. What follows is a survey of some of the past and 
present methods and future possibilities. 


A Marke in the Show Flier 


Looking backward usually’teaches something. What does it 
offer the aircraft manufacturer? When the Wrights started 
in they didn’t even think of selling and soon they had a ware- 
house-full of Model B’s, and no buyers. Sportsmen were ex- 
pected to buy—but, largely, didn’t. Governments bought in 
‘sample’ quantities and only after long profit-eating negotia- 
tions and acceptance tests. The exhibition flier and the county 
fair turned up unexpectedly as the biggest buyer, extending 
the work of the early inventors’ own exhibition flights. As so 
often happens, the real market appeared from a quarter where 
it was least expected. 

The war—and the war alone, not foresightedness in defense 
or anything like that—brought Uncle Sam into the market. 
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Fig. 1. Typical distribution in Automobile Industry (pleasure cars). 
Most stable for manufacturers. Makes largest-use of advertising and 
selling effort. 


When will we fully realize that the Armistice, signed more 
than eight years ago, put that market “on the skids,” and 
that it will remain relatively unimportant until the next war? 
Tt does not behoove the good. salesman to waste much time 
trying to promote national defense to maintain that market. 

What sales development has taken place in the post-war 
period? Has the development in the aircraft industry re- 
flected the best sales practices of industry in general, or the 
worst? Have we been thinking of aircraft sales in terms of 
‘distribution and use or simply of transfer of ownership from 
mannfacturer to hnver? 

Present day industry offers a rich abundance of distribution 
methods. From the mail order catalog to the selling methods 
of the locomotive bnilding fraternity there is more vericty 
than efficiency, and often the greater efficiency is being realized 
where the greatest waste is suspected. Probably no mann- 
faeturer shows a lower eost of distribution than “Cemnhell’s 


qumnane 
*Capt. ASres. Adv. Mgr. Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 


Soup”—an apparently profligate advertiser. The .dvertising 
is seen, the elimination of more costly sales machinery is not 
realized. 

When you pay out dollars for your motor ear you probably 
do not reatize that a smaller part of each dollar goes for 
“distribution cost” than when you buy furniture. 

Is it realized in the aireraft industry that otner entire in- 
dustries are seemingly permanent non-profit makers because 
of the method of distribution that has been permitted to grow 
up by a ‘laissez-faire’ attitude? 
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FACTORY FACTORY 
BRANCH BRANCH 
FEW LARGE FEW LARGE 
BUYERS BUYERS 
Fig. 2. Typical distribution of motor trucks and buses. Tends to 


uneven volume of manufacturing. 

Machine tools have rendered an important service in the 
development of the country. Have the machine tool builders 
profited by it? Up until the war, profit and that industry 
were mostly strangers, because selling was always on a basis 
of the commodity instead of on the basis of the service it 
would render. On the commodity basis it was usually im- 
possible to recover development costs. 

Just after the war, the larger aircraft manufacturers seemed 
to feel that “the shoemaker should stick to his last”—the man- 
ufacturer should not become an operator of aircraft. 

Perhaps they were right but it is the opinion of many 
people that that decision was contrary to the indicated trend 
of distribution in all industries. The “better mouse-trap” 
fiction is dead. Almost as dead is the idea that a sale can 
end with the delivery of the merchandise. Even the mouse- 
trap manufacturer should investigate the profit-possibilities 
of selling a ‘mouse catching service’ instead of traps. It may 
pay! 

What happened to aircraft selling during the early post- 
war stages? Some of the big fellows ate up their surpluses 
‘sniping’ the available government business from each other. 
On the other hand Fairchild, who could not sell airplane 
cameras outside of the government could sell aerial photo- 
graphy, and did. Huff Daland started on government busi- 
ness, but since have developed the sale of crop-dusting service, 
not airplanes. 

Selling on ‘Time’ 

Junkers, in Europe, was probably the first to sell on ‘time’ 
—thus financing operating companies. The idea underlying 
this practice is the sale of transportation service, instead of 
aircraft. 

Waco and others flew into the post war picture on the tail 
of the Jennies by following the “distributor-dealer-consumer” 
basis on which the automobile industry is so well developed. 
It should be recalled, at this juncture, that comniercial motor 
vehicle selling started similarly, but has long since parted eom- 
pany with the pleasure car. If aircraft are to be operated 
largely by big corporations, the truck ,selling basis may be 
sound, but if by individuals, the pleasure car basis will fit. 
How about other industries making and selling transporta- 


tion. Are they, relatively speaking, profit-makers? How do 
they sell? 
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Suppose you were a sales manager about to buy ten more 
roadsters for your salesmen under the following conditions: 
Fixed prices were not advertised. So you decided on the 
equipment you wanted on each and then called for bids from 
two makers. The bids were submitted. Next you called in a 
bumper manufacturer and said “Now, we are going to buy ten 
cars and we have specified your bumpers. Bnt we will stand- 
ardize on your bumper, if you give us a special contract price 
to hold for this and future orders. You do the same with 
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Fig. 3. A Successful Method. In one case a linoleum manufacturer 
has a floor-laying company as operating subsidiary, thus assuring correct 
application. 
carburetor, magnetos, ete., etc. Then you go back to your 
bidder and say “Now we will furnish you with all of these 
items and you sell us the cars if you will knock off the unit 

prices you quoted on these.” 

What would such practice do to the capacity operations 
of the motor industry, and to its profits? Yet this, we are 
told is not an unfair picture of how some locomotive buying 
is done. Do we want aircraft selling to resemble locomotive 
selling? 

Usually the ‘low-profit’ industry is too eager for immediate 
business, resulting in a failure to build good-will and future 
business. Here is an illustration from the aireraft industry 
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Fig. 4. How a“Pennsy” of the air might evolve manufacturing Profits 
disappear, only transportation is sold. 
itself. With contract-mail operators offering an immediate 
market, several bidders advertised last year, offering to send 
catalogs on request. One inquirer sent to several of these to 
see what was offered. He was working on a report for one 
of the many groups of financiers investigating the possibility 
of bidding on a mail contract. Probably this very individual 
will some day have occasion to make further recommendations 
and influence purchases. 
After several months he received from one of the manufac- 
turers the following letter: 
“Complying with your request some time ago, we mailed you 


some booklets describing our plane, - up to the present time you 
have not even acknowledged receipt of same. 
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“Was this inquiry merely sent out of curiosity or are you actual- 
ly interested in the purchase of a plane! If the latter is the case, 
we would like to into the matter further, as we feel that we can 
convince you of of 


This letter shows an unpardonable eagerness for immediate 
business. It kills future good-will. An inquirer is, of course, 
under no obligation to acknowledge receipt of a booklet. The 
man who wants to know about a product should be helped to 
learn, unhindered by solicitation. This is a particularly 
“horrible” example, but it shows the need for thought on sell- 
ing. 

Whether or not aircraft selling proves generally profitable 
depends on many unknown factors. If the sale of the prod- 
ucts, like locomotives and power plant turbines is restricted 
to a few large buyers, then it behooves manufacturers to be- 
come integral parts of those buyers organizations to protect 
their market. 

If a wide and decentralized market develops like the auto- 
mobile market, the chances for profitable business for all will 
be much better. Objection to selling to amateurs is sometimes 
made on the grounds that.a few casualties will kill the demand. 
It is highly probable, however, that a narrow market will lose 
more profits than incumpetent operation of equipment in a 
mass market. 
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Fig. 5. Condition in locomotive industry, as applied to airplane or 
motor car manufacture. 


One of the big problems to be met with in the near future 
is the relation of engine and plane manufacturer. Let us 
suppose a completed unit is to sell for $8000.000. The engine 
alone has cost the plane manufacturer $4500.00, leaving 
$3500.00 out of which his entire manufacturing cost, sales cost 
and profit must come. The engine manufacturer influences 
the sale only to the extent his engine is considered the most 
serviceable power plant yet he participates in the biggest por- 
tion of the transaction. 

Of course, this condition arises from the fact that it costs 
much more to develop an engine than to develop a plane. 
Consequently several plane manufacturers are using the same 
power plant. But the question may very well be asked, “Can 
a manufacturer sell an $8000.00 manufactured product when 
$4500.00 of the total represents a single item of equipment? 
The answer would seem to be that either the engine manufac- 
turers will build their own planes or the plane manufacturers 
their own engines. 

Regardless of what the market proves to be, five factors will 


be needed to secure distribution. These are: 
1. Product to meet market needs. 
2. Salesmen 
3. Financing 
4. Advertising 
5. Service 
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Any scheme of distribution that fails to take each of these 
factors into consideration and give each its place, will result 
in low profits, uneven sales volume, or complete failure. 

In view of the essential common-sense nature of the factors 
involved, it is surprising to realize that in one case a three- 
year program of production of one design is contemplated. 
Is it not evident that any present day design will fail to meet 
market requirements three years hence—unless the industry 
freezes in place and stops progressing! Another manutac- 
turer is figuring to sell his output without paying commissions 
to salesmen, while several feel that they can build their 
markets successfully without advertising! Still others go 
glibly along, apparently ignoring the “fixed base” operator 
in the distribution scheme. 

Who is right? What is right? Regardless of what the 
ultimate outcome may be, one warning is due. Watch your 
step! “Well begun is half done”, and we all need to call in 
competent counsel pius constructive imagination to get started 
right—to prevent the growth of destructive marketing prac- 
tices. 





Commander Byrd Returns 
Lieut. Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, together with Pilot Floyd 
Bennett, and all the members of the Byrd Arctic Expedition, 
returned to the-United States on board the S. S. Chantier on 
the evening of June 23 and were officially received by a con- 


gressional committee sent from Washington and by a special - 


committee elected by Mayor Walker of New York City, on 
June 24. Thousands watched the procession as it passed along 
Broadway on its way to the official reception in City Hall, 
which reception was followed by a luncheon at the Advertising 
Club. 

In the evening, Commander Byrd and Pilot Bennett were 
received by the President in Washington. Before an audience 
estimated at 6,000,:'gathered in the Washington Auditorium, 
Commander Byrd was presented with the Hubbard Medal of 
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Lieut. Comdr. R. E. Byrd and Pilot Floyd Bennett waving a greeting 
from the deck of the Chantier on their arrival in New Y ork 
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the National Geographic Society and Pilot Bennett received a 
special gold medal of the Society. 

On the evening of Friday, June 25, Commander Byrd de- 
livered his first lecture on their flight from Spitzbergen to the 
North Pole and back, before an audience which filled Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Moving pictures of the expedition were 
shown and gave a very excellent idea of the problems met 
with in the flight. . 

From the purely aeronautical standpoint, undoubtedly the 
most interesting feature shown in the moving pictures was the 
take-off of the plane on its flight North. As will be remem- 
bered from the news which reached this country. shortly after 
the flight was made, the first attempt at taking off was a 
failure, a large bump in the uneven snow causing one of the 
skiis to split and the machine nosed around rapidly and ran 
into a large pile of snow which brought it to a sudden stop. 
The moving pictures show this incident quite clearly and it 
seems that it was a marvel that the plane was not wrecked by 
turning over onto its nose. However, the new skiis which 
were made, stood up excellently and the machine took off 
well, the party which had worked so hard to bring about this 
result showing their delight by wildly throwing their caps into 
the air. Since the three-engine Fokker is probably the largest 
plane which has been taken off on skiis, the experience gained 
by Commander Byrd will be extremely valuable. 

After the lecture on Friday evening, a small reception was 
held in the Winter Garden of the Hotel McAlpin at 11:00 
p. m., at which Commander Byrd and Pilot Bennett were pre- 
sented with watches from the Argonaut Society by Rear Ad- 
miral C. P. Plunkett, U.S.N. 

Undoubtedly many other receptions and ‘occasions’ will be 
given in honor of Byrd and Bennett in the near future 
throughout the country and it will be impossible, and quite 
unnecessary to record these. The occasions herewith discussed 
were so closely connected with the arrival of the expedition 
back in this country that they may be considered exceptions. 





The Detroit Arctic Expedition 


Little has been heard lately of the Detroit Aretie Expedition 
under the command of Captain Wilkins. From the spectacu- 
lar point. of view, the expedition has been able to accomplish 
little owing to the extremely bad weather which has been en- 
countered and the fact that fuel has been expended in ferrying 
supplies from Fairbanks to Point Barrow. Maj. Thomas G. 
Lanphier, who accompanied the expedition in the capacity of 
a military observer, returned to,Detroit on June 25. He was 
accompanied by Malcolm Smith and Lieut. Charles M. Wisely, 
ulso members of the expedition. 

It appears certain that the expedition will do no more flying 
this year but so certain are the leaders that land exists in the 
Aretie regions, as indicated by their observations, that the 
expedition will be financed again next Winter and flying op- 
erations over the Arctic unknown area will be carried on in 
March and April of 1927. 

Major Lanphier told the Board of Control on his return 
that, in spite of the apparent failure of the expedition to carry 
out important exploration work this year, he has been able to 
do some surveying which will be of great value to military 
service. He said he had been able to chart all of the main 
airways of Alaska and as far as the Japanese possessions. 
The latter was done with the aid of two very intelligent white 
trappers and whalers who had been through that territory for 
many years. 

According to Major Lanphier, Alaska is a promising field 
for commercial aviation. Certainly there are indications that 
it has proved so, so far. Major Lanphier supplies the infor- 
mation that there are seven airplanes at Fairbanks and these 
have all the business they can handle and they get large prices 
for service. The usual rate is $1 a mile; and trips run as long 
as 500 miles a flight. One can fly nearly every day in the year 
in that part of the country. " 

The cold is not noticeable. One can drive an automobile 
without putting any aleohol or mixture in the water for the 
radiators. The same is true of airplanes. Of course they are 
drained at night. 
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An unsolicited . 
The Fokker plane powered : : 
with three Wright Model een 
J-4B engines Bohn Ring 
True Bearing equipped, 
which Commander Byrd used 
in his successful flight to the 


North Pole. 











} Bohn Ring True 
Bearings picked 
for Supreme Test 


Because of the great responsibility of 
bearings in any engine—we are 
especially proud that Bohn Ring 
True Bearings were picked for this 
supreme test of aviation design. 





















The Type of Bohn Ring True 
Bearing used in the three Wright 

Model J-4B airplane engines which 

powered the plane. Bohn Products include Ring True Bearings — 
Bohnalite Castings, both permanent mold and sand, 
Nelson Bohnalite pistons; we also supply the 
government with replacement pistons and bearings 
for the Liberty engine. 


BoHN ALUMINUM & BRASS GORPORATION 
EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 
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The New York National Guard Air Meet 


Twenty-Seventh Division Holds Successful Air Meet in Which Many Service 


and Commercial Planes Participate. 


New York National Guard was held on Saturday, June 
26, at Miller Field, Staten Island, New York. This 
was the third occasion of this annual event and, in spite of 
poor weather, which prevailed during almost the entire day, 
the meet proved a great success, airplanes remaining in the 
air during the heaviest downpours. Clouds were very low 
and, during the afternoon, a heavy mist, only a hundred feet 
or so off the ground, prevented the carrying out of some of 
the events and made necessary some alterations of the pro- 
gram. While, of course, an overcast sky is one of the best 
from the standpoint of the spectators at an air meet, for it 
forms an admirable background upon which the planes stand 
out clearly, the fog was, at times, so thick that planes flying 
only a few hundred feet up were quite invisible. 


Byrd’s Plane on Show 


From the standpoint of the lay spectator, probably the 
high spot of the show was the appearance of the Josephine 
Ford, the three-engine Fokker plane which carried Commander 
Byrd and Pilot Bennett to the North Pole and back from 
Spitzbergen, recently. The machine appeared on the field 
at about 12:15 p.m., men having worked on it all night in 
an effort to get it rigged and ready for flight in time for the 
meet. The plane was flown by Pilot Bennett, but Com- 
mander Byrd did not fly, the plane carrying, in addition to 
the pilot, Lieut. Alton N. Parker, and T. H. Kincaid, both 
of whom went North as members of the Byrd expedition, and 
mechanics and National Guardsmen who had been among those 
who labored so hard to get the machine ready in time. 


7 AIR MEET of the 27th Division, Air Service, of the 


The Program 


The opening of the events was ushered in by a heavy rain- 
storm but the program was carried on as far as possig'e to 
time. The events, as scheduled, were as follows: 

1. On To Miller Field 
Open to all types of Planes. (a) To organization sending greatest 
number of Planes. ist prize, Silver Loving Cup. (b) To Field 
flying greatest number of airplanes miles. ist prize, Silver Loving 


up. 
2. Formation Flight. 1st Heat, 11:00 A. M. Open. 


Judged on maneuverability, elapsed time for assembly and number 
of planes. ist and 2nd prizes, Silver Cups. 

3. Landing To A Mark. 11:30 A. M. Open. 
Throttles to be closed at 500 ft. altitu‘le directly over landing circle 
Three landing trials for each plane. Ist prize, Leather Traveling 
Bag; 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, Gold Tip Leather 
Wallet. 


26. Stunt Flying. 


4. Altitude Race. 12:00 M. Open. . 
Planes must take off and laud within 15 minutes. 1st prize, Leather 
‘Traveling Bag; 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, Gold T'p 
Leather Wallet. 
12:30 P. M. 


5. ‘The Blue Ribbon Airplane. Open. 


Mechanics sweepstakes for best conditioned airplane. Ist prize, 
Goid Cutt Links, for each of winning ships crew. 

6. Seaplane Race. 1.90 FP. M. Open. 
Milier Field to Statue of Liberty and return (Course B). Ist prize, 


Leawwer Traveling Bag, 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, 
Gold Tip Leather Watch. 
7. Parachute Jumping. Ist Heat, 1:15 P. M. Open. 
‘To be judged on time, altitude and accuracy of landing to a mark 
on field. 1st prize, Leather Traveling Bag; 2nd Prize, Silver Wrist 
Watch; 3rd prize, Gold Tip Leather Wallet. 
8. Battle Between Airplanes and Tanks. 
(Demonstration). Attacking Tanks bombed by airplanes. 
3. D. H. Speed Race. 1:30 P. M. Open. 
(U. S. Army Kegulation D. H. Planes Only.) Start and finish over 
field. Distance, three laps of Course “A’’. Ist prize, Leather 
Traveling Bag; 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, Gold Tip 
Leather Wallet. 

19. Stunt Flying. ist Heat, 1:45 P. M. Open. 

Judged as variety of stunts and skill maneuvering. Ist prize, 
Leather Traveling Bag; 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, 
Gold Tip Leather Wallet. 

11. Sky Writing. 2:00 P. M. (Demonstration) 

12. Formation Flight. 2nd Heat, 2:15 P. M. 

13. Aerial Combat. 2:30 P. M. (Demonstration). 

Two-seater attacked by two Scout planes. Observer will jump from 
two-seater in parachute. 

14. Stunt Flying. 2nd Heat, 2:45 P. M. 

15. National Guard Speed Race. 3:00 P. M. 

Limited to National Guard Squadrons only. Distance, two laps of 
Course “A”. Finish over Field. 1st prize, Leather Traveling Bag; 
2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, Gold Tip Leather Wallet. 

16. Parachute Jumping. 2nd Heat, 3:30 P. M. 

i7. Stunt Flying. 3rd Heat, 3:45 P. M. 

18. Formation Flight. 3rd Heat, 4:00 P. M. 

19. Smoke Screen Laying (Demonstration). 4:00 P. M. 

20. Parachute Jumping. 3rd Heat, 4:15 P. M. 

21. Open Speed Race. 4:30 P. M. 
Start and Finish over Field. Distance, three laps of Course ‘“A’”’. 
lst prize, Leather Traveling Bag; 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 
3rd prize, Gold Tip Leather Wallet. 

22. Stunt Flying. 4th Heat, 5:00 P. M. 

23. Speed Race. 5:00 P. M 

Open to all planes rated under 150 miles per hour. Start and Finish 

over Field. Distance, three laps of Course “A’’. Ist prize, Leather 
Traveling Bag; 2nd prize, Silver Wrist Watch; 3rd prize, Gold Tip 
Leather Wallet. 
4. Parachute Jumping. 4th Heat, 5:15 P. M. 
5. Relay Race, Mixed Types. 5:30 P. M. 
Three planes constitute a team. 1 plane regulation J. N. 4H., or 
J. N. 6H. 1 plane U. S. Army regulation D. H.; 1 plane type to be 
announced later. Distance, each plane, one lap of Course ‘‘A”’. 
Finish at Field. 1st prize, Three Leather Traveling Bags. 

5th Heat, 5:30 P. M. 

27. Parachute Jumping. 5th Heat, 6:00 P. M. 


Owing to the inclement weather, it was not possible ta 
carry out some of the scheduled events, or, if they were held, 
weather cond‘tions prevented the proper and accurate judging 











International Newsreel Photo 


A section of the crowd and some of the planes flying at the Miller Field Air Meet 
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The Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” 


Weight — 650 pounds 
Rated Horsepower, 
425 at 1900 r.p.m. 

















Leadership 


Exceptional manufacturing 
facilities and unsurpassed experi- 
ence has quite naturally resulted in 
the development of an unusual 
product. 


The “Wasp” has rendered 
obsolete all previaus standards for 
its type, and- has set up a new 
yardstick for efficiency in radial 
engines. 


Original and basic design im- 
provements have brought about 
this accomplishment, making the 
“Wasp” the dominant engine in 
its field. 


THE 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO, 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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The Josephine Ford, Commander Byrd's Fokker (three Wright Whirlwinds), at the Miller Field Air Meet 


of them and consequently no awards were made. The lov- 
ing cup for having entered the greatest number of airplanes 
went to Mitchel Field, Mineola, L.I., which sent twenty-seven 
machines. Casey Jones arrived together with some ten or 
twelve planes from Curtiss Field. 


Where the Planes Came From 


Among the planes gathered for the meet were twenty-one 
from the Marine Corps, seven from the Maryland National 
Guard, six from the Connecticut National Guard, seven from 
the Pennsylvania National Guard, seven from the New York 
National Guard and quite a number of Navy planes. These 
figures, however, were estimated fairly early in the afternoon 
and a number of planes arrived later, both civilian and other- 
wise. 

There were machines from Brown Field at Quantico, Va.; 
Bolling Field, Washington, D.C.; the naval air station at 
Anacostia, the Boston airport; the Lakehurst (N.J.) naval 
air station, Logan Field, Baltimore, Md.; Phillips Field, Aber- 
deen, Md.; and from Piteairn Field, Philadelphia, Pa., includ- 
ing the new Fleetwing of Pitcairn Aviation Ine. 

There was a marked absence of Army Air Service planes 
owing to the ruling against Air Service machines partaking 
in National Guard meets. The reason for this ruling is, of 
course, that it would be impossible for Air Service machines 
to attend all National Guard meets always and any discrimina- 
tion is felt unwise. 


Results 


The results of those events which were carried through and 
upon which judging was possible were as follows: 

Event No. 3—Landing to a mark. First, James G. Ray, 
civilian, Piteairn Field, average 34 yd.; second, Lieut. E. W. 
Weatierdon, New York National Guard, average 12% yd.; 


third, Capt. James T. 
yd. 

Event No. 5—The Blue Ribbon Airplane. First, Chict 
Petty Officer Gowan, Anacostia, average 99 per cent; second, 
Chief Petty Officer Jasale, Quantico, Marine Corps, and Chief 
Petty Officer Lund, Anacostia, each of whom had an average 
of 95 per cent. 

Event No. 6—Seaplane Race. First, H. C. Wick, Navy; 
second, Lieut. Jack Iseman, Naval Reserve; third, Lieut. H. S. 
Kendall, Navy, each flying Vought UO-1 planes. 

Event No. 7—Parachute Jumping. First, Aviation Me- 
chanie’s Mate Wilmer D. Hanks, Naval Air Station, Lakehurst; 
second, Aviation Chief Rigger J. D. Clark, Anacostia. 

Event No. 9—Speed Race. First, Lieut. Palmer, Navy, 
Anacostia, time 11 min. 544-5 see.; second, Lieut. Shearer, 
Marine Corps, Quantico, time, 13 min. 48 sec.; third, Lieut. 
Paschal, Navy, Quantico, time, 13 min. 49 3-5 see. 

Event No. 10.—Stunt Flying. First, Lieut. Charles Conant, 
Navy; second, Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, Navy; third, Lieut. Ar- 
mand Norton, Marine Corps. 

Event No. 12.—Formation Flight. First, Maryland Na- 
tional Guard; second, Marine Pursuit Squadron; third, Marine 
Corps Vought planes. 

Event No. 15—National Guard Speed Race. First heat: 
first, Lieut. Rach, New York National Guard, time 11 min. 
14 see.; second, Lieut. Melamet, Maryland National Guard; 
third, Lieutenant Browne, Maryland National Guard. The 
times of the second and third prize winners were not given. 
Second heat: first, Lieut. Lang, New York National Guard; 
second, Lieut. Bohlman, Maryland National Guard; third, 
Lieut. Weatherdon, New York National Guard. 

Event No.21—Open Speed Race. First, Lieut. Barner, 
Navy, time 9 min. 15 see.; second, Lieut. H. F. Norton, Marine 
Corps.; third, Lieut. MeKentrick, Marine Corps. Time for 
second and third not given. 


Moore, Marine Corps, average 14/3 





A row of Navy Boeing pursuit planes at Miller Field 
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Event No. 23—Speed Race. First, Special DH plane pilot- 
ed by Owen, civilian; second, Collyer, civilian; third, Lieut. 


Curtin, Anacostia. Time not given. 

Event No. 25 was held but the machines became very mixed 
up, with. the result that the judges found it impossible to 
keep track of them and no result was announced. 


The Seaplane Race 


Of the races, one of the most interesting was the seaplane 
race from the beach to the Statue of Liberty and back, round- 
ing the lighthouse on the way. Unfortunately, this race was 
actually viewed by a very small group of people owing to 
the fact that the beach was behind the hangars and other 
buildings bordering the field and many either did not take the 
trouble to walk around to the beach or did not know how 
to get there, although loud speakers, situated in favorable posi- 
tions throughout the field, provided all the information neces- 
sary. ‘The race was participated in by three Navy UO-1s, and 
MF flying boat and a Waco 9 fitted with ponvoons. This latter 
was, of course, the most interesting entrant in the race for it is 
the first time a Waco has been equipped as a seaplane and 
its performance was extremely interesting. Incidentally, the 
pontoons were designed and constructed for the Ludington 
Exhibition Company, by the Edo Aircraft Corp, of College 
Point, L.I. They are of more or less normal design but 
are made of rivetted duralumin. The Waco on pontoons 
looks a very smart seaplane and apparently performs well, 
although it leaves the water very suddenly, rather as a pursuit 
plane leaves the ground, and when in the air there is, of 
course, a tendency to stall unless the pilot puts the nose down 
immediately. This peculiarity is due to the pontoons “un- 
sticking” from the surface bow first and rather suddenly but 
will be remedied in future pontoons constructed for the Waco. 
The Waco, as a seaplane and with an OX-5 engine, is, very 
naturally, nothing like as fast as the UO-1 but its entry in 
the race was a sporting one. 

Another particularly interesting event of the day was the 
parachute jumping. The Martin Bomber went up with 
Hanks and Clarke standing on the wings on each side, each 
carrying two parachutes. Owing to the fog, it was neces- 
sary to land without carrying out any jumps. The machine 
went up again a little later and was lost from the ground 
in the mist, and the seaplanes put out from the beach in 
order to be ready in case the jumpers should attempt to come 
down, not knowing whether they were over the field or not, 
and alight in the water. After about twenty minutes, how- 
ever, the sun came through the mist and, at a height of about 
1500 ft., the jumpers pulled their parachute cords simulta- 
neously when directly over the field. Hanks landed on the 
roof of a bungalow and climbed down and Clark landed near- 
by between two bungalows. 

On the whole, the organizers are to be congratulated on 
having staged a good show in spite of the extremely poor 
weather conditions which were sufficient to dishearten every- 
one. The executive committee consisted of Major George A. 
Vaughn and Capt. George L. Usher, A.S., while the committee 
on air events was under the chairmanship of Capt. Curtis 
Wheeler, to whom much of the credit for the success of the 
meet is due. 





Shenandoah Memorial Tablet Unveiled 


The memorial tablet for the officers and men who died in 
the Shenandoah disaster, was unveiled on June 19, by Ad- 
miral W. A. Moffett, at Lakehurst, N. J. In the presence 
of 2,000 people and with the Los Angeles in the background, 
the Commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of the De- 
partment of New Jersey, presented the tablet, made from 
part of the metal framework of the wrecked dirigible, and 
Admiral Moffett accepted it. As each name was read from 
the tablet, Commander Rosendahl, of the Los Angeles, placed 
wreaths around its base. 

Admiral Moffett, in his speech, paid a high tribute.to the 
men who perished when the Shenandoah was wrecked. He 
ealled their deaths one of the most inspiring incidents in 
American history and the Shenandoah a milestone in the devel- 


opment of a new age of civilization. 42 8669 


New Air Mail Schedule 


On July 1, 1926, the transcontinental air mail schedule was 
changed in order that connection may be made at Chicago 
in both directions with the Chicago-Dallas, Chicago-Minneapo- 
lis, Chiecago-St. Louis, and Detroit-Chicago contract air mail 
routes. 

As an illustration of what this will mean to users of the 
Air Mail Service, under the new schedule air mail posted on 
Monday in St. Louis, Minneapolis, Detroit, Dallas, or any 
point along the four routes above named, in time to connect 
with the plane for Chicago that date, is due to reach San 
Francisco at 4:30 p.m. Tuesday. Air Mail posted in San 
Francisco in time for dispatch East on Tuesday for points 
on these contract routes is due to reach the point of address 
in time for delivery Wednesday, with the exception of cities 
on the southern end of the Chicago-Dallas route, where the 
plane is scheduled to arrive too late for delivery of mail 
that date. 


The new schedule is as follows: 
Westbound Effective Eastbound 
Daily July 1, 1926 Daily 
EASTERN TIME 
8:00 p.m. 9:10a.m. Lv. New York, N. Y. Ar. 6:00p.m. 6:l5a.m 
(P. R. R. Station) 

9:35 p.m. 11:00 a. m. New Brunswick, N. J. 4:45 p.m. 4:45a8.m. 
(Hadley Field) 
12:50 P. — Bellefonte, Pa. 


2:15a.m. 3:40p Cleveland, Ohio 12:15 p.m. 12:15am 
OENTRAL TIME. 
1:30a.m. 2:55 p.m. Cleveland, Ohio 11:00 a.m. 11:00 p.m. 
83:45 p. m. Bryan, Ohio 
5:35 a.m. 7:00p.m. Chicago, Ill. 8:00a.m. 8:00 p.m. 
7:50 p. m. Chicago, Ill. 5:45 a. m. 
9:40 p. m. Iowa City, Iowa 2:30 a. m. 
10:30 p. m. Des Moines, Iowa 
12:20 a. m. Omaha, Nebr. 1:00 a. m. 
12:35 a. m. Omaha, Nebr. 12:45 a. m. 
2:50 a. m. North Platte, Nebr. 
MOUNTAIN TIME 
2:00 a. m. North Platte, Nebr. 
4:30 a. m. Cheyenne, Wyo. 8;00 p. m. 
4:45 8. m. Cheyenne, Wyo. 7:45 p. m. 
7:05 a. m. Rock Springs, Wyo. 
10:00 a. m. Salt Lake City, Utah 4:05 p. m. 
PAOIFIC = 
0 a.m. Salt Lake City, Utah 2:45 p.m. 
11:18 a. m. Elko, Nevada 12:40 p. m. 
1:80 p. m. Reno, Nevada 10:80 a. m. 
1:45 p.m Reno, Nevada 10:15 a. m. 
2:45 p. m Sacramento, Calif. 9:15 a. m. 


Concord Field 8:45 a. m. 
4:30 p.m. Ar. San Francisco, Calif. Lv. 7:00 a.m. 





Miniature Wind Tunnel at the Sesqui 


A model within a model forms part of the interesting ex- 
hibit of the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce at the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration in Philadelphia. 
Within a miniature reproduction of one of the Bureau’s three 
wind tunnels is suspended a tiny airplane only a couple of 
inches long. The complete model illustrates very clearly this 
important investigational work which is carried out by the 
aerodynamics section of the Bureau. 

The miniature tunnel is a real working model. The main 
portion of the tube is transparent, so that the tiny model air- 
plane can be seen, and the propeller is driven by a small elec- 
tric motor. 





Aerodynamic Characteristics of Wing Sections 


Report No. 223, compiled by Max M. Munk and Elton W. 
Miller and issued by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, contains the aerodynamic properties of the wing 
sections U.S.A. 5, U.S.A. 27, U.S.A. 35 A, U.S.A. 35 B, Clark 
Y, R.A.F. 15, and Géttingen 387, as determined at various 
Reynolds Numbers up to an approximately full scale value 
in the variable density wind tunnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

It is shown that the characteristics of the wings investigated 
are affected greatly and in a somewhat erratic manner by var- 
iation of the Reynolds Number. In general there is a small 
inerease in maximum lift and an appreciable decrease in drag 
at all lifts. 

A eopy of this report may be obtained upon request from 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washing> 
ton, D. C. 
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This Advertisement Was Prepared By the Adcraft Club of Detroit 
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“And I saw the heavens filled with commerce— 
Argosies of magic sails; 
Pilots of the Purple Twilight 
Dropping down with costly bales.” 
—Tennyson 






Century-old dreams of the commercial con- 
quest of the air are being wonderfully realized! 


Commercial aviation is swiftly gaining the 
recognition of hard-headed business men as 
a practical method of transportation. 


Nothing can do more at this time to speed the 
fullest attainment of these possibilities than 
the second annual Commercial Airplane 


Reliability Tour for the Edsel B. Ford Trophy. 


Millions will see these planes. Thousands will 
have an opportunity to examine them. More 
than a score great Mid-Western cities will be 
visited, with a day’s stop-over in each. Wide 
publicity will assure national attention. 
$20,000 in prizes, plus lap and special prizes 
offered by cities visited, await the winners. 


As a means of encouraging commercial avia- 
tion, as a test of reliability and a comparison 
of engineering principles, as encouragement 
for the development of landing fields and air 
routes, and as a rich reward for progress made 
= in commercial plane construction, this tour 
® stands alone. 


Planes will hop off from Detroit on August 7, 
1926. The tour is sanctioned by the National 
Aeronautical Association. Pilots’ expenses will 
_ | be paid and free gas and oil furnished. And the 
=” Zeyes of the world will be on the contestants! 


< Entries close at the headquarters of the Com- 
mercial Airplane Reliability Tour, Detroit 
Board of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, July 
21. Planes must be at Ford Airport not later 
than sundown on August 4. 


Commercial Airplane 
Reliability Tour of 1926 


For the Edsel B. Ford Trophy 


a he 





Start and Finish at Detroit 
August 7 to 21, 1926 
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The Curtiss Pursuit Training Plane 
The Hawk P-1 as an Advanced Training Plane With Wright E-2 Engine. 


N EXTREMELY interesting type of advanced training 
A pursuit plane, which has just been built by the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Company, Ine., for the U. S. 
Army Air Service, is now at Mitchel Field, N. Y. and will be 
flown shortly to McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, where it will 
be tested by Air Service pilots. 
One of the problems which is receiving a great deal of 
attention from the military services at the present time, is the 


the standard Hawk is equipped. This combination has re- 
sulted in a training machine with exceptionally good flying 
characteristics; and one which, through actual service, is 
known to be excellent from the maintenance standpoint. Fur- 
thermore, the AT-4 is quickly convertible into a standard 
Hawk. And, last but by no means least, it presents definite 
economics of manutacture. 

Preliminary flight tests indicate that, in spite of the great 











The Curtiss Hawk AT-4 pursuit 


restriction of the number of types of service aircraft. In this 
new training plane, or “AT-4” as it is officially designated, 
the Curtiss Company has met this problem by using the 
Curtiss Hawk,—which is the standard Army pursuit plane 
and is recognized as the finest pursuit machine in service to- 
day,—and substituting the war-time 180 hp. Wright E-2 
engine for the regular 440 hp. Curtiss D-12 engine with which 





training plane (Wright E-2 engine) 


reduction in power, the AT-4 retains to a marked degree the 
excellent flying characteristics of the D-12 engined Hawk. It 
takes off quickly and climbs well. It handles exceptionally 
well in the air, performing all maneuvers easily and quickly— 
in faet pilots who have flown it say the difference in maneu- 
verability between it and the regular Hawk is surprisingly 
small. The slow landing speed and exeellent control at low 
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Another view of the Curtiss Hawk AT-4 pursuit training machine (Wright E-2 engine, 18@ hp.) 
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speeds are very important characteristics in a training plane, 
as is the splendid vision which this machine retains. ; 

From the maintenance standpoint, likewise, the AT-4 is 
highly satisfactory. The regular Hawk has gained ail eXx- 
cellent reputation with the maintenance personnel of the Army, 
and the new power plant installation has been very carefully 
designed to conform to the general excellence of the rest of the 
plane in this respect. The engine mount, a» previously inti- 
mated, is a quickly detachable welded steel unit, with ash 
engine bearers. The cowling, has been very carefully laid out 
to provide cleanness of line as well as immediate accessibility 
of the entire power plant. One of the new features of the 
power plant is the radiator shutter. This has an action 
similar to the opening and closing of a clam-shell, and carries 
out exceptionally well the clean lines of the cowling. Further- 
more whether open or closed, the radiator shutter presents 
a great decrease in resistance as compared to the ordinary type 
cf shutter. Another feature is the large luggage compartment 
with ample room for the pilot’s personal luggage. 


A Potential Service Plane 


A particularly valuable characteristic of the AT-4 is that 
it is potentially a first-line fighting plane. The quickly de- 
tuchable engine mount makes possible the installation, in a 
very short time, of a complete D-12 power plant. This means 
that the AT-4, in peace time, can be used as un economical 
training machine with the Wright 180 hp. engine, and, in time 
of emergency, can be immediately converted into a standard 
D-12 Hawk and turned over to a pursuit squadron. 

The construction of the AT-4 presents considerable advan- 
tages from the standpoint of economy. Since all parts, except 
the power plant, are identical with the regular Hawk which 
has been in production for over a year, all tools and jigs are 
already made and the manufacturing personnel is familiar 
with the construction of the plane, it is obvious, therefore, that 
manufacturing economies can be effected. Furthermore, 
quantity orders for either the AT-4 or the regular Hawk will 
tend to iower the cost to the Government of both types. The 
use of the 180 hp. engine in the AT-4 presents further econo- 
nies as the Air Service already has on hand quantities of these 
engines from the war period. 

Based on the preliminary flight tests, the AT-4 shows a 
high speed of 132.8 m.p.h., with a landing speed of 54.6 m.p.h., 
which ean only be considered a very fine performance indeed. 
Its initial rate of climb is about 1000 ft. a min., with a service 
ceiling at 15,150 ft. Fuel for about 500 miles at a cruising 
speed of about 108 m.p.h. is carried in the main tank, and this 
range can be greatly increased with the installation of an 
auxiliary tank such as is provided on the P-1 Hawk. 





Netherlands Develops Civil Aviation 


The year 1925 in the Netherlands witnessed a continued 
development of civil aviation, of which one of the most marked 
features was the increased importance of Amsterdam, in the 
network of international lines across Europe. 

The position of Amsterdam at the intersection point of the 
chief North-and-South and East-and-West lines, London- 
Berlin and Paris-Copenhagen, was realized by the Dutch air 
interests early enough to establish Amsterdam as one of the 
most important terminal and transfer points of Europe’s air 
traffic. In comparison with the previous year, 1924, the total 
passenger air traffic increased eighty per cent. The freight 
carried was seventy-nine per cent and the parcel post, forty 
per cent, greater, while the amount of letter post suffered a 
slight decrease. 

During the full Summer season of 1925, Amsterdam was 
connected three times daily, both ways, with Hamburg and 
London; twice with Paris and Brussels; and once with Basel, 
Dortmund, Berlin, Bremen, Copenhagen, and Malmo. Eleven 
machines on a regular schedule arrived each day, except Sun- 
days, and the same number departed. During the whole 
year, 4,818 commercial planes called at Schiphol, the airport 
of Amsterdam, and 2,219 at Waalhaven, that of Rotterdam. 
The total air-borne traffic of the Netherlands amounted to 
10,912 passengers, 330,446 kgs. of freight, 11,471 kgs. of 








letter post, and 12,265 kgs. of parcel post, as compared with 
the 1924 record of 6,062 passengers, 184,759 kgs. of freight, 
12,303 kgs. of letter post, and 8,738 kgs. of parcel post. 

The heaviest passenger traffic of Amsterdam is with London, 
Paris coming next ‘in order. The freight traffic, however, 
with Paris exceeds that with London. The development of 
night flying in the United States and the recent experiment 
of carrying mail by night between London and Paris is being 
closely studied in Holland. 

As stated above, the increases over the previous year were 
most notable in the carrying of passengers and freight, though 
it is in the volume of freight that the greatest increase has 
taken place. The type of merchandise carried is extremely 
miscellaneous, including medical supplies, dogs, cats, birds, 
bees and tobacco. A steady business is, however, being de- 
veloped in certain lines: Fashion goods in women’s wear 
and perfumes from Paris are carried regularly, averaging 
almost 250 kgs. per day the year around. Newspapers from 
London and Paris also form an important part of this traffic, 
the morning papers from those cities arriving early in the 
afternoon at Amsterdam. A considerable volume of business 
has been developed in sending cut flowers from the large 
Dutch nurseries, especially to Germany, 200-300 kgs. being 
earried daily throughout the Summer months. 





French Civil Air Appropriation Reduced 


According to reports the French civil department of aero- 
nauties and aerial transport received 142,679,190 francs in the 
1926 Government budget, compared with 152,581,700 franes in 
the 1925 budget. 

The largest single item in the 1926 budget is that covering 
subsidies for air navigation companies—60,500,000 franes. The 
next largest is for studies of the aeronautical technical service 
—36,000,000 franes. Personnel charges make up the greater. 
part of the remainder. 





More Details on German Luft Hansa Air Lines 


As already announced, the German aviation season recently 
opened under the auspices of the Deutsehe Luft Hansa, the 
new joint German aviation company. During the Winter 
season, and when the combine was being affected, the ma- 
chines were overhauled and a new air guide giving detailed 
information regarding all routes was prepared by the com- 
pany. 

There are 31 aviation companies working 45 routes in con- 
junction with the Deutsche Luft Hansa. The prices charged 
on those routes on the whole are about equal to those charged 
for first class railway fares, while the speed is three times 
greater than that of railway lines. 

New lines established include the route Basel-Frankfort- 
Cologne-Amsterdam, and the new connections of Cologne with 
Amsterdam, Gamburg, Berlin, Breslau, Munich and Basel. 
There has been an alteration in the oversea route Danzig- 
Stockholm, for which will be substituted Berlin-Stettin-Stock- 
holm. On the sea routes Dornier-Wal airplanes are to be 
introduced. The night service this year will be between 
Berlin-Konigsberg, and will make direct connection between 
Berlin and Moscow in 15 hours. This line, which will carry 
passengers as well as mail and freight, will be operated 
in connection with ‘the Deruluft (German Russo-Air-Traffic 
Co.) The foreign lines will be worked on the basis of the 
pool system customary in shipping articles. 

The Luft Hansa operates, or will shortly, 110 airplanes on 
its routes, comprising the following types: Junkers G23 and 
F13; Dornier Komet IIT and Walflugboot; Udet and Albatros. 





Prague Air Service Resumed 
The air services between Prague and Warsaw and from 
Prague to Constantinople, via Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade 
and Bucharest are to be resumed. The Paris- @ service 


depends on the negotiations now in progress for flight across 
Germany. 

Presumably this latter service will shortly be put into op- 
eration since French commercial planes are now permitted to 
cross Germany. 
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By ROBERT R. OSBORN 


Every year, when plans are being made for “safe and 
sane” Fourth of July celebrations, we are reminded of one 
such celebration we saw that ended safely enough but which 
certainly was far from sane. It was at one of the southern 
New Jersey flying fields some years ago and the principle 
performer was a young mechanic who served as a reserve pilot 
for the busy days. The day after Independence Day we 
went down to the field with a young lady who wanted to 
try one of the standard five dollar hops. The young me- 
chanic, whom we shall call Smith because that was not his 
name, we saw wandering aimlessly through the hangars, and 
it was evident that he had been celebrating more or less con- 
tinuously since the evening before. In fact, he had made 
such a complete job of his holiday observance that strict 
orders were given that he was not to be allowed near any 
of the planes. 

The young lady was loaded into a machine and taken up, 
and closely following was Smith in a Jenny he had started 
somehow or other. Then followed an hour of flying as ex- 
citing as any we ever have seen or hope to see. 


Smith started his performance with an exhibition of grass 
clipping with wing tips, and then experimented a bit to see 
how low a loop could be started and still completed success- 
fully. After satisfying himself with several loops which 
ended with a ground clearance of .025 in. he amused the 
pilot of the other machine and his passenger with some dives 
in front and back of their plane, but soon tired of this, 
fortunately. Smith then journeyed down to a nearby amuse- 
ment park and observed that there were entirely too many 
rowboats out on the park lake. He must have thought that 
this rather spoiled the appearance of the place, as he set to 
work clearing the lake by chasing the boats with his wheels 
skimming the water. We missed this part of the show, 
as we were still back at the field, but we have it from eye- 
witnesses that Smith’s efforts were entirely effective and the 
lake was soon with its pristine beauty unmarred by any sort 
of eraft. (In fact, it is claimed that a few of the rowboats 
were going at such high speed when they reached the bank 
that some of the booths and concessions a hundred feet from 
the lake were seriously damaged.) Smith made sure of his 
work by a complete cruise of the lake and then returned to 
the field, leaving a couple of disappointed ambulance surgeons 
at the park. 


He announced his arrival at the field with a long dive 
and a loop that ended in a tree top,—or rather, it didn’t end 
but the plane took the tree top with it, leaving in exchange 
part of the lower right wing. We never found out whether 
the branches tickled the pilot or interferred with his vision, 
but he worked hard to clear the wings of this stuff by a series 
of dives and spins, finally getting rid of the larger chunks. 
Meanwhile one of the ground men had been injudicious enougn 
to get out in the open with a flag to try to wave the errant 
pilot down. This chap is alive and happy today only be- 
eause of his sprinting ability,—reaching one of the hangars 
just before Smith was able to draw a bead on him. 


All this time we had been standing on the porch of the 
small house used as an office, and heaved a great sigh of re- 
lief when the plane came down slowly at the other end of 
the field, apparently to land. This sigh was entirely pre- 
mature, however, as Smith opened up wide when about two 
feet off and came roaring acsoss the field straight for the 
shack. Somehow or other we couldn’t move a muscle but 
just stood there petrified until he had zoomed up over the 
roof, after which we bettered the other chap’s time for the 
distance to one of the hangars. From this haven we watch- 
ed about a dozen more zooms with variations such as small 
last second hops and skips, at least two of which clipped 
shingles from the office roof. After each zoom Smith would 


leave his machine completely stalled to wave his hands and 
thumb his nose at the small group on the ground. 


Finally, having exhausted his repertoire of flying tricks and 
invented a lot of new ones, Smith decided to call it a day and 
set the Jenny down in as nice a landing you ever saw. How- 
ever, he neglected to cut his engine and finally stopped the 
plane in front of a hangar by running into a truck parked 
there, dividing the damage about equally between the truck 
and what remained of the right wings. 

Mr. Smith was completely modest concerning his accom- 
plishments, having no statements for the press or anyone 
else. When lifted out of the cockpit he merely called atten- 
tion to the fact that it took pretty good flying to clip the top 
out of a tree, borrowed a cigarette from a bystander and 
sought seclusion on a pile of old engine castings in back of 
the shop. 

We’ve seen plenty of fireworks exhibitions, both aeronauti- 
cal and pyrotechnical, before and since this time, but none to 
compare with the brand Smith provided for that Independ- 
ence Day. It is probable that more exciting single hours of 
flying than this have been the lot of many fliers during the 
war, but for ordinary peace-time flying we think Smith’s con- 
tribution is worth at least honorable mention. 

A footnote which might be added to this story, as another 
reason why we should remember that day, is that the chap 
who sprinted for the hangar with the flag under his arm, has 
since wooed and won the young lady who was with us that 
day. The last time we saw them they appeared to be living - 
happily ever after. 


[We are assured by Mr. Osborn that the details of the story 
which he relates above are entirely authentic and true. We 
do not doubt tt and we would like to have been there.— 
EDITOR} 





Rubber Foam in Aircraft Construction 

Rubber foam, distributed exclusively in the United States 
and Canada by the C/M Company of America, Chicago, is 
now used by the majority of European constructors in the 
building of planes to lessen vibration and jarring as well as 
engine noises. This article aids in maintaining a steady and 
even temperature regardless of high altitudes and protects the 
pilot against shocks. It offers a protection to delicate in- 
struments and photographic apparatus when the cases are 
lined with it. Despite the fact that it is made of rubber, 
it will not rot nor lose its resiliency and is recommended 
by its manufacturers for installation under engines because of 
its cushioning qualities. 





Exports of Aircraft and Engines 
Domestic exports of aireraft and engines, from the United 
States, for the month of April, are reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the Department of Com- 
merece, as follows: 














Airplanes, 

: seaplanes, Parts 

Engines for and other except 

; aircraft aircraft tires 

Countries Number Dollars Number Dollars Dollars 
EE a iid Be cake ads 2 ,639 

Soviet Russia in Europe .. 3 9,600 — a 7,842 

United Kingdom ........ — —_—_— —_— ee 770 

scecwdeWiawmmaéic 1 4,800 ee — 2,779 

EEE st bk Sain ble ee exc eeaele — —_—_— — — 488 

Re ee — — _—_ — 4,800 

| rs er eee 100 16,000 aaa ss a 

| ee re 106 39,439 _-— —— 16,679 





Float, Hull and Fuselage Tests 

Tests on airplane fuselages, floats and hulls, compiled by 
Walter S. Dieih, forms the subject of Report No. 236 of the 
N.A.C.A. It is a compilation of test data on airplane fuse- 
lages, nacelles, airship cars, seaplane floats and seaplane hulls, 
and was prepared by the Bureau of Aeronautics, at the request 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The 
discussion of the data includes the derivation of a seale correc- 
tion curve to be used in obtaining the full scale drag. Com- 
posite curves of drag and L/D for floats and hulls are also 
given. 

This report may be obtained upon request, from the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee for Aeronauties, Washington. 
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“To-day the Napier aero engine 
is the best and the leading 


aviaton motor in the World.” 


Sketch 
3rd Feb., 1926 


Further Proof ! 


The following is an extract from ‘T he Times’ of 4th June, 1926 :— 








Cairo - Cape - Cairo Flight 
Sir S. Hoare, Secretary of State for Air, said :— 
The flight from Cairo to the Cape and back by the Royal Air Force 


was completed on May 27th, when the four aircraft returned to 
Heliopolis one day in advance of the programme. A full report 
has, of course, not yet been received, but I am able to say that the 
flight was a complete success and that the four aircraft accomplished 
the journey of approximately 10,500 miles without any change 
of engines. 


For this flight from Cairo to Cape Town and 
back by four aeroplanes, the British Air Ministry 
selected Fairey machines fitted with the famous -- 


NAPIER 


LION 
The Finest Aero Engine in the World 


: D. NAPIER & SON LTD. 
: ACTON, LONDON, W.3. 
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Major Franco flew from Spain to the Argentine—6259 
miles—in 5914 flying hours on Napier Lion engines. 
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Ames, Ia., Has New Airport 

With the delivery of a ‘l'ravel Air cabin plane, from 
Wichita, Kan., Ames, Ia., started a commercial air service 
June 16. The plane, a four passenger and pilot craft, with 
a 200 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine and numerous modern safety 
factors, flown from Wichita to Ames by Walter H. Beech, 
vice-president of the Travel Air Mfg. Co., Inc., was delivered 
to the Gebracht Aeronautic Corp., of which Joe and Wilford 
Gebracht are the owners. Exhibition flights were made at 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. and Des Moines, Ia. 

A 150 acre plot has been leased by the Gebracht Aeronautic 
Corp., one mile East of Ames on the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Highways. On this an all-steel hangar, 20 x 50 ft. front, and 
16 x 20 ft. rear, has been constructed. Other hangars will 
be added later. Part of the area is to be reserved for parking 
space and picnics. Regulation government markers are to be 
placed on the field, with wind sock, ground wind speed in- 
dicator and other devices. 

Commercial flying, passenger carrying, taxiing, air photo- 
graphy and student training are on the program of the new 
company. 

Denver, Colo. 
By J. Don Alexander 

On June 2, Lieut. Paul Vernier and J. Don Alexander, of 
the Alexander Aircraft Co., made the first OX-5 engine trip 
over the Rocky Mountains, via the Sante Fe trail. The trip 
from Denver to Clover Field, Santa Monica, Calif., was made 
in 18 hr. flying time. Train time over this trip is 48 hr. and 
the average auto time, when roads are good, ‘is 60 hr. The 
plane, which was an Alexander Eaglerock, cruised with the 


throttle about three-quarters open. Time would have been 
better had not the Southwestern trade wind been encountere: 
most of the journey. 

The natives along the plateau country of New Mexico were 
surprised to see the plane glide down to their 7,000 ft. towns 
from 2,500 ft., for a 90 hp. engine had never been seen in thai 
country before. The plane took off in Santa Fe from an 
altitude of 7,000 ft., with a pay load of more than 700 lb. 

The trip across the Arizona-California desert was pleasant 
and was made in one hop in 34% hr. This stretch usually takes 
a day and a half of unpleasant auto travel. Clover Field re- 
ceived the fliers with its usual hospitality and from this point 
the Eaglerock continued North to the Canadian line. It is 
expected to complete the return trip to Denver by July 1 over 
the air mail route. 

Will Build Air City 

West of the City of Racine and adjoining the City of 
Sturtevant, Wis., Dr. Geo. L. Ross is building what he calls 
the first air city ever constructed in this country. Dr. Ross 
is developing this project as a home for those who are in- 
terested in aviation and wish to live in a community with 
people having mutual interests. Hangars and equipment to 
accommodate planes will be built in this development of 160 
acres, us well as bungalows for aviators and their families. 
Uses Air Mail to Deliver Clothes 

May 11, a Dallas, Tex., firm telegraphed Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, of Chicago, an order for a tuxedo suit. Twelve hours 
later the package containing this article was in their customer’s 
hands, delivered over the new National Air Transport route 
between the two cities. 





Learn 


$100 — Including Solo 


76 Students Graduated in 1925 


to Fly 





No bond required 
No charge for breakage 


Eight years without an accident 


Room and board near 
field at $10.00 per week. 





uate pilots. 


roads. 
planes arrive and leave daily. 


ROBERTSON 





We guarantee to solo our students regardless of the number of flying hours required. We also furnish planes at very 
reasonable rates for those who wish to qualify for the F.A.I. pilots certificate and we maintain ar employment agency for our grad- 


The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United States. Our 
instructors are ex-army aviators and are mail pilots with wide experience and our training equipment is the best obtainable. In 
over eight years of operation our students have never damaged a ship in their solo flights. 

The flying field is approximately six miles from St. Louis and is easily accessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced 
It is the largest and best privately owned field in the country and the Internaticnal Reces of 1923 were held there. 
Our course requires about two weeks, depending on the individual, and after its completion the refinements of the art can 
be gained only from experience. Commercial aviation is a rapidly growing industry. Don’t delay! 
It is not necessary to purchase an airplane in order to take this course. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Guaranteed Condition Airplanes, Ready for Immediate Fly- 
Away Delivery, at Prices Ranging from $650.00 to $1,750.00 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


OPERATORS OF ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 


LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 


Mail 


Enroll new! 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
By Roswell H. Ward 


Commercial aviation in Rochester has progressed more 
rapidly in the last few months than at any time since the 
periou oi activity directly following the purchase of Britton 
Field in 1921. Considerable agitation on the part of various 
civie organizations and the post office authorties has begun to 
focus pubic attention on the necessity for supplying hangars 
and adequate service facilities for the municipal airport and 
there are at present three local firms providing instruction and 
passenger carrying service. 

Gareth Clark, formerly a member of the Curtiss personnel, 
at Garden City, has selected a new site East of the City as a 
base for his operations and, equipped with a Jennie and an 
Ireland Comet, has been carrying passengers, piloting for 
aerial photographers, and giving instruction. Clark recently 
received his F.A.I. certificate and has also been making a 
number of cross country flights to Syracuse and other nearby 
cities. 

The MeDermott-Talaska Company has advertised a series 
of ten dollar lessons in flying and has been doing a steady 
amusement business. Postmaster John Mullan, who is 
especially interested in the development of Brition Field, was 
recently taken for an extended flight over the city and Thomas 
McDermott, President of the company, has been active in 
assisting the work of the Aviation Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which is making a study of the air mail traffic 
in relation to local business houscs. 


Britton Field is at present in good shape and offers a good 
approach from ali directions exeept the South; the prevailing 
wind, however, is from the South-West, so the obstruction is 
not serious. The field is very conspicuously placed, being a 
short distance South-West of the intersection of the Barge 
Canal and the Genesee River, both very clearly defined water- 
ways. 





CONDOR ENGINES 
ARE RELIABLE 


50 h.p. at oa 7) 
‘1350 r.p.m. 4 mod q 


Dependable power 
for light planes 


Weight, com- 
plete, 200 ibs. 
with hub and 


. mounting brackets 






5 he ay 
$650 delivered, complete as shown, ready to 
run. 2 magnetos. 2 plugs per cylinder. 
Force-feed lubrication. Mechanically-oper- 
ated valves. Oil purifier. Starter mounting 
provided. 





ORDER NOW FOR DELIVERY WITHIN 30 DAYS 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC, 


Carle Place, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Boston, Mass. 
By Porter Adams 


A large amount of cross-country flying took place from 
Boston during the week of June 6 with six planes going to 
Cape Cod, another to Portland, Me., one over the White 
Mountains, one to Albany, and others to New York by both 
Hartford and Long Island Sound. At the Airport tie usual 
local flying was done by both Army and Navy, and the regu- 
lar Army and reserve pilots aceounted for 3165 min., while 
the National Guard added 19 hr. and 15 min. The Navy at 
Squantum flew 28 hr. and 25 min., so that the service total 
for the week exceeded 100 hr. by just 25 min. 

Dan Roehford has changed the name of his splendid column 
in the Boston Transcript from “The Week at the Airport” to 
“This Week With Boston’s Fliers” and has celebrated the 
change by coming out with a beautiful new heaZing which 
shows the skyline of Boston in the distance, the hangars in 
the immediate foreground and the sky filled with planes, 
clouds and sea gulls. 

Daniel C. Sayre, the genial president of the Boston Air- 
port Corporation, has been in the Cambridge Hospital for 
two weeks but it is said that he will be out in the near future 
and that the Airport Corporation will continue its usual lively 
pace. 

On Tuesday of last week, the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Colonial Air Transport met in 
Hartford, Corn. to make final plans for the air mail open- 
ing from Boston to New York. 

The City of Boston has recently received authority from 
the State Legislature to. appropriate $10,000 for the improve- 
ment of the runways and landing areas of the Boston Air- 
port. It is expected that this money will be appropriated 
soon by the Council and that work will be expedited as rapid- 
ly as possible under the direction of the Air Officer of the 
First Corps Area and the Commanding Officer of the Boston 
Airport. 


ni 
What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 


FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 


guide them—no one to point out mistakes 


when they were made—and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 


THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American School of Aviation offers you 
these long years of experience and knowledge, which cost 
millions to acquire, in their new and fascinating Home 
Study Course in Practical Aeronautics which has been 
highly endorsed by prominent aviation authorities. 

WRITE TODAY 

No matter whether you have worked with airplanes all 
your life or are just beginning in the industry you owe it 
to yourself to send for a complete and detailed outline of 


this training and our new and interesting free book, 
“Opportunities in the Airplane Industry.” 


American School of Aviation 


Dept. 827-B 
3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kansas City News 
By R. S. Knowlson 


Two Kansas City pilots who make their headquarters at 
Richards Field brought back five cups as the result of having 
won that many firsts at the meet held at Falls City, Neb., 
in connection with the opening of the new Falls City airport. 
Tex LaGrone won cups for spot landing; the handicap race, 
and the OX-5 race. LaGrone flew a Waco. Charles Gatschet, 
flying an American Eagle, won cups for acrobatics and for 
having been the first across the line in the Jenny classic. 


A trip to save a life was made from Richards Field last 
week by Dr. John H. Outland, Kansas City surgeon, piloted 
by LaGrone. The two flew out to Osborne, Kans., where Dr. 
Outland operated on a young woman who had become afilicted 
with acute appendicitis. The operation was performed at 
the home. It was later said that the young woman had an 
even chance for recovery. 


Kansas City friends of Howard F. Wehrle, who now is 
busily engaged in the matter of running the aerial end of 
Philadelphia’s “Sesqui”, have heard so many reports con- 
cerning the course of physical training he is undergoing that 
everyone out here wants to see him. Dame Rumor hath said 
that Howard Franklin has dropped some twenty or thirty 
pounds through his morning jaunts around a high school 
cinder track at Haverford, Pa. Gadzooks! Perhaps it won’t 
be necessary after all to bring one of Mr. Martin’s Bombers 
out here for Wehrle’s aerial transportation when he has fin- 
ished with his “Sesqui”, serapple, ete. 

Edmund Matycha, flying the mails for the National Air 
Transport, flew into the same storm that resulted fatally for 
-Elmer Partridge on the opening day of the Chicago-St. Paul 
air mail route. Matucha, however, received his taste of the 
inclement weather shortly after he had left Chicago for Mo- 
line, bound for the Southwest. He encountered a 50-mile-an- 
hour wind when less than an hour out of Chicago and fought 
it all the way to St. Joseph, Mo. In his efforts to get away 








from what he declared to be the roughest air he has had to 
contend with since the opening of the Chicago-Dalias route, 
he pushed his “Pigeon” up to 8,000 feet, but tound the going 
rougher at that altitude than it had been lower. Matuche 
arrived at St. Joseph sicker than the proverbial dog, but hx 
finished his flight inte Kansas City. 

The mail pilots on the run from Kansas City to Chicago 
all want to know why the extreme difference in weather i: 
the comparatively short distance betwee1 Kansas City anc 
St. Joseph. Leaving here in calm weather, they nearly al- 
ways find high winds at St. Joseph, they say, if not something 
worse. Even Kansas City’s meteorological oracle, P. Connor, 
has failed to satisfactorily explain the matter. 

Wayne G. Neville, another of the mail pilots, but who 
saunters along the southern end of the line, also tied up with 
some extremely rough atmosphere while enroute to Kansas; 
City from Dallas. He was greatly mollified, however, when, 
after having landed at Wichita, he found that one of the 
local papers had carried a very fine editorial concerning him. 
Wayne landed on Richards Field with three buttons off his 
vest and a tight helmet. 


Planes Advertise Rio Grande Valley 

An extensive publicity campaign, undertaken to advertise 
the Rio Grande Valley, has been initiated by the Laredo, 
Texas, Chamber of Commerce. Three five-passenger planes, 
equipped with 150 hp. Hispano Suiza engines, have been 
engaged to take Rio Grande’s message through the air. Across 
the bottom wings of each will be printed “Laredo, Tex., 
Booster Tour”. These words will be applied with a phos- 
phorous preparation, so they can be read at night. Across 
the top wings will be “Southwest Texas” and on both sides 
of the fuselages “Laredo, Tex., Booster Tour”, with geographi- 
cal and commercial data of Laredo and Southwest Texas in 
small letters. The men piloting the planes are E. L. Sloniger, 
Pat Love and George W. McBeth, pilots of the World War. 
The cruise will cover 12,000 miles and include a tour of 
fifteen states, with stops in seventy-five of the largest cities. 
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Lieut. Doolit- 
tle, with Lap 
Pack type; 
Lieut. Brook- 
ley, with Seat 
Pack type — 
IRVIN Air 
Chutes. 





In the Service of U.S. A. 


They think nothing about it now. These men 
of the Army Air Service. They step easily 
into their “IRVIN™ harness before going up. 
And then as they sit comfortably with the 
“pack” attached, they forget it entirely. Yet 
it's ready for instant use—if they need, or want 
it. And it gives them that confident feeling 
of “ready for anything”. Likewise with the 
U. S. Navy and U. S. Air Mail services. 


Manufactured by 


Irving Air Chute Co., * Dy 


523 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “Irving, Buffalo” 
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Chanuie, Kans. 
By Noel Owens 

A. M. Barnes has been busy instructing student fliers this 
spring, and every Sunday finds a flying crowd at the field. 
O. E. Diekerhoof sold his Canuck to Ray Richmond, one of 
Barnes’ students, who soloed lately. Dickerhoof has been 
figuring on Wacos, Swallows, and even more Canucks, ac- 
cording to rumors. Anyway we are reconciled and would 
not be surprised to find anything from a Flycatcher to a 
KXingbird roosting on the field some day. Barber of the Iola 
clan hops over in his new Waco once in a while. 

By the way—if something comes skidding down some day, 
does a little grass clipping and a wheel landing and off again 


(straight up) without stopping. Why—that is Tod Tobey of : 


Iola in his frisky rotary Laird. When Tobey gets up he has 
a terrible time deciding to come down or stay up. Last Sun- 
day he got off on seven, come down on eight and had one 
left. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Another field has been added to the rapidly increasing list 
being constructed in the, South. The new airport will be 
known as the Cole Airport Co., and is one of the most at- 
tractive landing fields in that section. It is located 24% mi. 
Northeast of Memphis, Tenn. A main highway and a street 
car line border the field on the West and the car, which has 
17 min. service to the city, stops at the gate entrance. The 
airport consists of 90 acres and has a four-way runway, 
forming a huge cross. The field is high and dry, well 
drained and large hangars will shortly be erected, as well as 
a repair shop, 20 x 50 ft., with an attendant on duty at all 
times. Repair and fuel facilities will be maintained both 
night and day. 

A fine recreation field adjoins the airport, also forty acres 
of timbered pienie grounds with excellent fishing. No charge 
will be made for landing privileges and both military and 
civilian fliers are urged to make this their headquarters while 
in Memphis. The Cole Airport Co. expects to specialize in 


PLYWOOD 


Water Resistant Panels 


Made According to 


Government Specifications 
Any Size or Thickness 


New Jersey Veneer Co. 


Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 












aerial advertising, student training, aerial photography and 
mapping and crop dusting. The airport will be equipped 
with field lights for night flying. H. J. Cole is the owner and 
proprietor, and D. A. Difore, will have charge of operations. 


Spokane, Wash. 
By E. Harve Partridge 


Aerial mail service between Paseo, Wash. and Elko, Nev., 
resumed on June 1, after a 60-day cancellation of service, 
has been conducted for the first two weeks yn a 100 per cent 
schedule, each plane leaving and arriving on time. ‘The line 
is a feeder to’ the Coast-to-Coast government route and is 
operated under contract by Walter T. Varney. 

The Seven Swallow planes operated by the company have 
been equipped with Wright Whirlwind engines. “The pilots 
have all the confidence in the world in the new engines and 
it is a revelation to watch them perform,” said Frank Bell, 
traffic manager of the company. “The boys fly over the 
mountainous and desert route without the least concern. 
Should the planes be foreed down, they could be as far as 
100 miles from communication. The air mail cuts off 38 hr. 
in flying time between Northwestern cities, Spokane, Portland, 
Seattle, other smaller places, and New York. The planes 
could handle more mail than is being afforded them but. the 
business has started satisfactoriiy. 

Capt. Robert Owen, pilot with the 116th National Guard 
Aerial Observation Unit, cracked up a Jennie recently when 
he struck a bump on the landing field at Almira, Wash. Five 
guard planes, under command of Maj. Jack Fancher, had 
made the trip to take part in dedication of a new airport. 
Captain Owen escaped uninjured. ~ 

Major Fancher has announced his candidacy as a republi- 
can aspirant to Congress in the primaries to be held in 
Sept. His campaign is well under way and he has received 
the active support of legion men, fliers and the younger Re- 
publicans. An active organization has been lined up to aid 
his campaign. 
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THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


1623 H Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Solicits the Cooperation of 


ALL AMERICANS WHO DESIRE TO 
MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR. 


We seek, by the promotion and encouragement of civil and 
commercial air navigation, to contribute to national progress 
and prosperity and to increase the military safety of the 
country without giving cause for international jealousy or fear. 
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Annapolis Graduating Class Studies Aviation 


The class of 400 cadets, graduating this year from the 
United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, will undergo 
a course in aviation training, in line with the new policy now 
operative. This is the first year that compulsory aviation 
training has been in force. 

The work will include a course in the theory of flight, navi- 
gation, gunnery, radio and general aviation subjects, as well 
as the piloting of planes. The Academy has splendid 
facilities for mechanical and scientific training and much 
equipment has been assembled to enable the student to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the subject of aviation. 


Air Tactical School Graduates 


The sixth class of the-Air Service Tactical School grad- 
uated at Langley Field on June 16. Organized in 1919 as 
The Field Officers School and later changed to the Tactical 
School, this institution fills an important place in the train- 
ing of Air Service officers for staff and command duty. The 
tactics of military aviation have undergone profound and 
continual changes since the World War. Tremendous strides 
in the development of aircraft, engines and other equipment 
have materially increased the power of this new arm of 
national defense. In studying the possibilities of observation, 
pursuit, bombardment and attack aviation, in measuring their 
employment against sound basie principles, and in dissemin- 
ating a doctrine of effective aerial warfare the Air Service 
Tactical School has pioneered in unexplored fields. As far 
as possible the instructors are selected from Air Service 
officers who have graduated at Fort Leavenworth. In this 
way there is assured the most effective couperatin between 
the ground and aerial forces of our Army. Among the 17 
members of the 1926 graduating class there are two officers 
of the Spanish Air Foree and three officers of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. The members of the graduating class are: 
Maj. Michael F. Davis, Maj. Hugh J. Knerr, Maj. Leo G. 
Heffernan, Maj. C. E. Lutz, U.S.M.C., Maj. Harold Geiger, 
Maj. Horace M. Hickam, Maj. Fred H. Coleman, Capt. 
George C. Kenney, Capt. Lloyd L. Harvey, Capt. William 
E. Farthing, Capt. Carlos Sartorious, Spanish Army, Capt. 
Carlos Pasta, Spanish Army, Ist Lieut. F. O. Rogers, 
U.S.M.C., Capt. L. M. Bourne, U.S.M.C., Capt. Early E. W. 
Dunean, 1st Lieut. St. Clair Streett, Ist Lieut. Langhorne W. 
Motley. 


Siamese Aviators to Tour Country 


Lieuts. Visishta Svasti and Mont Sinhasoni, officers of the 
Siamese Air Service, have been authorized by the War Dept. 
to travel about the country during the summer and visit forts 
and posts. 

These Siamese aviators have been studying in the Army 
Air Service School at Chanute Field and, after a leave of 
absence later in the Summer, will resume their work. 


Service Mapping at Port Au Prince 


Observation Squadron No. 2, of the U.S. Marine Corps, 
at present at Port au Prince, Haiti, has been engaged in 
mapping and photographing the Cul de Sac plain in Western 
Haiti for improvement purposes. Photographs have also 


been made of the irrigation project between Thormozeau and 
the Artibonito River, the Jacmel road and plain and also of 
the Ford Parisien plain. 
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Opens up a world of opportunities for 
young men. ‘he SWEENEY SYSTEM 
has no planes to sell, and sticks strictly 
to teaching both ground work and pilotage. 


The Sweeney System 


first prepares a student by 


intensive practical work on _ I . 

motors, building, recovering Sweeney Airport is one of the best and 
wings, rigging and all de- safest fields in the U. S. All the resources 
tails of construction, re- of this MILLION DOLLAR SCHOOL 


insure you the best, most practical instruc- 
tion. Mechanics earn $50 to $150 a week. 
Flyers up to $500. 

You are thoroughly taught in the ground 


pairing and handling. This 
is called ground school work. 


Learn to Fly! 











ir school. This fits you as an aviation 
Aviation is no longer a mechanic. You are thoroughly taught 
mystery—no longer a _ haz- motors, etc., and work with thousands of 


ard; no, it is a business 
growing greater and more 
important; you can qualify 
as a mechanic, or an engi- 
neer, or repair man, or 
builder: five men on the 
ground are needed for one 
man in the air, but if you 
want to become a pilot you 
easily master the work and 
can go into postal, govern- 
ment, or com- 
mercial work. 
Flyers are in 
demand, earning 
big money at 
fairs taking up 
passengers, etc. 
$5 for a 10- 
minute flight is 
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Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

The Secretary of War has directed that the School of Avia- 
ion Medicine be transferred to Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
exas. 


Air Service Officers Graduate With Honor 

At the annual graduation exercises of the Command and 
General Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, Maj. Jacob E. 
Fickel, of Des Moines, Iowa, Maj. James E. Chaney, of 
Chaney, Md., and Maj. Joseph T. McNarney of Emporium, 
Pa., officers of the Air Service, graduated with honors. This 
is a school for the tactical training of field officers and senior 
captains and is competitive in character. 


Air Unit Transferred to Galveston, Tex. 

The War Department has authorized the transfer of the 3rd 
Attack Group of the Army Air Service from its present sta- 
tion at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., to Fort Crockett, near 
Galveston, Tex. This transfer has been found necessary in 
order to relieve congestion at Kelly Field where the Air Ser- 
vice Advanced Flying School is located. The change in sta- 
tion will also permit of more effective training of the 3rd 
Attack Group in air tactics and in cooperation with cther 
branches of the service. The nature of the terrain in the 
vicinity of Galveston offers excellent opportunity for machine 
eun and bombing practice. Each plane of the Attack Group 
is equipped with six machine guns and a number of light 
bombs. The movement of the planes and many of the officers 
and enlisted men will be made by air; the remainder of the 
personnel will be transported by rail to Galveston. Fort 
Crockett is now occupied by the skeletonized 3rd Battalion, 
13th Coast Artillery (2 officers, 28 men), and small detach- 
ments of the Medical, Finance, Ordnance, and Quartermaster 
branches of the Army. 





Planes which, in connection with the Miller Field Air Meet, “attacked” 

Vew York City recently and made it necessary to shield Times Square 

under a smoke screen. The “enemy” was the New York National 

Guard, while the Curtiss Exhibition Co. “defended” the city. If only 

thev had known the enemy was flying Jennies they might not have 
worried ! 


Army Air Orders 


Maj. Frank D. Lackland, A.S., San Antonio, to Kelly Field. 
Following officers, A.S., relieved from detail at A.S. Adv. 
“ly. Sehool, Kelly Field, and are attached for duty with 
Sec. Div., Fort Sam Houston,: Sce. Lieuts. Harold S. Gould, 
erett S. Emerson, Voris H. Connor. 
sec. Lieut. William O. Heacock, A.S., Kelly Field, to Fort 


mm Houston. 


First Lieut. Charles H. Mills, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
\ alter Reed General Hosp., for observation and treatment. 

‘ol. Chalmers G. Hall, A.S., Lakehurst, to Chicago. 

see. Lieut. Leslie P. Holeomb, A.S., Fort Sam Houston, to 
Seott Field. 
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AIRPLANES FLYING BOATS MOTORS SUPPLIES. 
Newly linen covered Oriole, less motor, dandy condition $1375. High-lift 
C-G motored new bi-plane, 120 miles per hour, 3-place $3000.; Splendid 
used Liberty motored Dayton-Wright 4-place ship $3500. New JN4v 
$1450., or slightly used $1075. and up; New 220 H.P. Hispano motored 
Standard $1400. 
New high compression 12 Cyl. Liberty motor only $1750.; Liberty connect- 
ing rod bearings $4. per pair; Liberty low compression piston $6.50; 
piston pin $1.55; piston ring 40c; AC or Champion spark plug for 
Liberty 40c; Mica spark plug for Liberty $1. 
Model A Hispano new inner connecting rods $10.; outer connecting rods 
slightly used $6.50; Hispano piston rings 50c; Model A piston $13.50; 
piston wrist pin $1.25; piston pin bushing $1.25; New nose type radiator 
-—a dandy—$95.; intake valve, big neck $2.; exhaust valve, heavy $2.50. 
All parts for JN4D, Canuck, Standard, OX5, OXX6, and many Liberty, 
Fiat, Hispano, LeRhone, Lawrance and Clerget parts. 
New LeRhone 80 H.P., motor in original box $125.; Canuck, JN4D or 
Standard longeron $3.; Complete set aileron control cables for JN4D 
$15.: complete set elevator control cables $5.; front to rear footbar wires 
75: each. 
Grade A mercerized cotton 65c yd. or 65 or more yds. at 57%; cotton 
tape 24%” scalloped 6e yd. or $5.50 per hundred yards. Dandy linen 80c 
yd. or in quantity 79° yd. Dope, varnish, etc. 
Send for Aviation Catelog. When in a hurry—Try Us. 
FLOYD J. LOGAN AIRPLANE CO. 
Phone Cherry 949 


716 W. Superior Cleveland, Ohio. 
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First Lieut. Carl A. Cover, A.S., Fairfield, upon completion 
of temp. duty Santa Monica, to San Francisco, sailing on 
transport Jan. 13 for the Hawaiian Dept. 

First Lieut. Douglas Johnston, A.S., promoted to rank of 
Capt. and will remain in present duty. 

Navy Air Orders 

Ch. Bosn. Claude Tucker det. Airef. Sqdns., Setg. Fit., 
to U.S.S. Sandpiper. 

Lt. Comdr. Victor D. Herbster det. aide to Comdt., 1st 
Nav. Dist., to command U.S.S. em, 

Lt. Comdr. Frank D. Wagner det. Nav. Acad., to Airef. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Thomas B. Hendley det. U.S.S. Los Angeles, to Nav. 
A. Sta., Lakehurst. ’ 

Lieut. George M. O’Rear det. Off. in Chg., Navy Reet. Sta., 
Birmingham, to temp. duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. (jg) Lawrence F. Connolly det. U.S.S. Cincinnati, to 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Gail Morgan det. Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit., to 
Bureau of Aeron. 

gr Wilkie H. Broreton det. U.S 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens, Jose M. Cabanilias det. 
duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Robert G. Lockhart det. U.S 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. George C. Tasker det. Off. in Chg., Dest. Stores, 
Navy Yd., Phila., to Nav. Airef. Fact., Navy Yd., Phila. 

Ch. Bosn. Albert E. Baker det. VJ Sqdn. 1, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Ch. Mach. Raymond O. Deitzer det. Airef. Sqdns., Battle 
Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Ch. Mach. Axel E. Tangren det. Nav. A. Sta., San Diego, 
to Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Mach. Walter R. Jones det. Airef. Sqdns., Setg. F't., to 
duty in connection with catapults U.S.S. Lexington and U.S.S. 
Saratoga. 

Ch. Carp. Samuel Butrick det. Airef. Sqdns., Battle F't., 
to Nav. Tr. Sta., Great Lakes. 


3.8. Converse, to temp. duty 
U.S.S. Oklahoma to temp. 


.S. Nevada to temp. duty 








Lieuts. Harvey R. Bowes and Steven W. Callaway det. 
Airef. Sqdns., Setg. Flt., to Nav. A. Sta., Anacostia. 

Lieut. Calvin T. Durgin det. Nav. Airef, Fact., Navy Yd., 
Phila., to Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. James E. Dyer det. VF Sqd. 1, Airef. Sqdns., Battle 
Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. Thomas G. Fisher det. VF Sqd. 1, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. George G. Haeberle det. VO Sqd., Battle Flt., to Nav. 
A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Kenneth C. Hawkins det. VJ Sqd. 1, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. Charles L. Hayden VO Sqd. 2, Airef., Battle Fit., 
to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Clarence M. Head det. VO Sqd. 1, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. Victor: F. Marinelli det. VO Sqd. 3, Airef. Sqdns., 
Setg. Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., N.O.B., Hampton Roads. 

Lieut. John Perry det. VF Sqd. 1, Airef. Sqdn., Battle 
Flt., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Russell V. Pollard det. Airef. Sqdn., Setg. Flt., to 
Nav. A. Sta., N.O.B., Hampton Roads. 

Lieut. Walton W. Smith det. VO Sqd., 1, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. William N. Updegraff det. VO Sqd. 2, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. (jg) George C. Crawford det. U.S.S. Arizona to 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, for temp. duty. 

Lieut. (jg) Charles H. Judson det. U.S.S. New Mexico, to 
temp. duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. (jg) Silas B. Moore det. VO Sqd. 2, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. (jg) Frederick W. Roberts det. VO Sqdn. 3, Airef. 
Sqdns., Setg. Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. (jg) Maleolm E. Selby det. VT Sqd., 2, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. (jg) George V. Deurs det. VO Sqdn. 2, Airef. Sqdns., 
Battle F't., to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 
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Wright Whirlwind engine. 


: PERFORMANCE 


With 180 Hispano and 700 |b. pay load 
‘Maximum speed - - 110 m.p.h. 
Landing speed - - 40 m.p.h. 
Climb to 1000 ft. - - 1 min. 45 sec. 
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DUAL PURPOSE CABIN PLANE FOR EITHER 
MAIL OR PASSENGERS 


As a passenger plane, cabin seats four passengers comfortably. 
freight it has a capacity of 55 cu. ft. with 180 Hispano engine, and 60 cu. ft. with 


TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., WICHITA, KANS. 
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If used for mail or 





PERFORMANCE 
With Wright Whirlwind and 800 Ib. pay load 
Maximum speed - - 120 m.p.h. 
Landing speed - - 40 m.p.h. 


1 min. 30 sec. 


Climb to 1000 ft. - - 
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Where to Flu@ 











CALIFORNIA 


THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Oo. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal fying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and inatruc 
tore. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
zhons. while learning to fly 











CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO., INC. New England’s 
largest, most complete airdrome. of 96 acres. Commercial fly 
ing service. Complete flying instruction. Inter-city passenger 
and light express service by appointment. Advertising. photo- 
graphy. Our rates are reasonable and we make commercial 
pilets. Waco 9 distributors for New England 

805 MAIN ST., HARTFORD, CONN ‘ 








PLORIDA 


Modern planes for any purpose, at any time. Rates reasonable 

Flying schools located at Atlanta, Ga., Daytona Beach and 

Tampa, Fla.. where you can fly in comfort in any season. South 

Eastern Distributors for Swallow Airplanes. 

Address all correspondence to R McMULLEN COMPANY 
15 PEACHTREE ARCADE, ATLANTA, GA. 








_LINOIS Only 50 miles west of Chico 
EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Herman ' Nevhauer, M.D 
Hinckley TH 


Leary to Fly at our up-to-date school at very reasonable prices 
Complete ground and air course Come any time Ideal accomm 





lations for students. Expert instructors Write for informatio 








LL!INOISs 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH. ILLINOIS. 


‘omplete flying instruction and ground course. Large safe field 
cowl airplanes. Distributors for the new Wao airplane 








PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronauticai Instruction 


Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address : 
Field: Chicago, Ill. »,, 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








LLINOIS. YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
Operated by the Yackey Aircraft Cv., one of the oldest flying 
schools in the U. S. The Yackey Aircraft Co. is conducted by 
nen who have made @ success in all branches of flying before 
ihe war — in the war and after the war — — U. 8S. Army, 
‘U. S. Air Mail and Civilian. You can only learn from one who 
knows You only know from experience. We have proven our 
ability. YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Forest Park, Illinois 











ILLINOIS Campbell De Schepper Airplane oa Inc. 
Best equipped commercial teiu . wie Tiudie § weol 24 boul 
service with night flying equipieut and usea by N. A |. mai 
line Chicago to Dallas. A himiieco uumber of students accepted 
for traimimg at reasonable rate- We invite cross couniry pilot- 
to make use of our facilities 

Mail address 515-1> Si. MOLINE, LLLiNuis 











MISSOURI 
BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Sr. LoviIs FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MISSOURI. 
Thorough flying instructions by the hour or complete course. 
Ground and air work given by competent instructors. Only new 
planes used. A personal interest taken in each student. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF THE NEW WACO AIRPLANE. 

















MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Rates $15.00 per hour. 
Come when you can and stay as long as you like. Can use a 
few students to work out part of tuition. No extra charge for 
oil or gas. Board and room $8.00 per week. All instruction 
is personal and no charge for ground school or learning to taxi. 
Write LEE R. BRIGGS, Mempuis, Mo., fer further particulars. 











“ISSOUR 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete fying 
‘tructions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross «. ip: 
sdvance training, solo. New ships and new motors [nstreector 
ho take an interest in you. No deposit required on sole figt 
“ite for full particulars MARSHALL, MISSOUR! 








MISSOURI 


LEARN TO FLY! ONLY $100. Our instructors of yo 
perience, our modern training airplanes, and the best ying 
field in the Middle West make us the best equipped school in 
the country to teach you to fly properly. Enroll Now 


PORTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL, Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo. 











VEW YORA 

FLYING SCHOOL—Operated in connection 
with our shops assuring a Liberal Knowledge 
of Design and Construction at no additional 
expense. Competent Instructors. Reliable Ma 
chines. Passenger Flights and Cross Country 
Service. Write for Details. AERIAL SERVICE 
CORP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 














~—VEW YORK 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y 
Complete Flying Service including Instruction, Aerial Phote 
graphy, Advertising and Passenger carrying. Fast cross country 
transportation at a moment’s notice to any point with either land 
or water types. Air fleet of thirty machines. Flying the year 
round. Big reduction in rates for Flying Instruction. 

Write for information. 








VEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster !nstruct: 
Winter Station Jan. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla 





Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc 








OREGON. 
FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 


RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 








PENNSYLVANIA == PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT AIR PORT — 9 miles from 
business center of Pittsburgh, 2 miles from business center of 
McKeesport; Fast Interurban Cars past field. A splendid fourway 
field == Lvok for our big circle. Eastern Distributing Point for 
Swallow Airplanes. Ofice address, 504 STaNDARD LiFE BLOD6., 
Opposite P. O., PrttsBuRGH, Pa. Visitors Cordially Welcome 








INDIANA 


FARNAM SCHOOL OF FLYING, Anderson, Ind. Using the 
field and facilities of Anderson Aircraft Mfg. Co. for air and 
ground instruction. Methods used here resulted in Farnam 
Parker becoming the world’s yo.ingest licensed pilot. Schwol 
under management of former army instructor, H. V. Shebat. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 











HARYLAND LuuaN FLELD 


CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 
mory, Baltimore. Passenger and express service. Aerial photo 
graphy and adve Flying school $250. for course No 
ond for solo. Agents for TRAVEL AIR Planes, Maryland, 
Virginia & District of Columbia Phone Vernon 3760 


PENNSYLVANIA 





4-way flying field, 
largest in East, on 
Doylestown pike, a- 
bove Willow Crove. 


4 instructors, ideal flying country. busy field, reasonable board. 
Our flying course oy yp map-reading, etc. 
Waco, "Suaderd, Oriole and Jenn lanes available for 
graduate students at low rate. ° ility bond required. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. 
Land Title Bldg. _ Philadelphia. 


























TYAS Year-roundFlying 
MICHIGAN 
NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION “8 auvem? aviaries & sod mec —- 
Guaranteed course of instruction in flying. Enroll at any Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 
ime. No bond for solo flight. Become an expert pilot under AIKPLANES, ENGINES. PARTS. SUPPLIES. SHOPS. HAN 
<pest Santeustens. GARB. OX5s, Flissos, Jennies, Canucks, Standards 
NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN. Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values. 
— Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas. 
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FOR SALE: Bargain, 1 S8.V.A. with L-6 motor, practical- 
ly new motor, run 7 hours, will demonstrate, speed 140 miles 
per hour, landing speed 45. Very snappy job, in first class 
condition, ready to fly away, must be seen to appreciate. 
Price $1,500. M. A. Caffarello, Chicago Glove & Mitten Co., 
460 N. Halstead St.,Chicago, Ll. 





An SVA for sale. 
Cruising speed 125 miles per hour. 
Will take car in trade. Any reasonable offer accepted. 
475, AVIATION. 


Fully equipped with Liberty six motor. 
In the air four hours. 


Box 





Young man desires position as pilot or mechanic, with re- 
liable party or airport. . Good references. Ralph Ridgeway, 
Hinckley, Ill. 


FOR SALE: M.-F flying boat complete, less motor, Hall 
mahogany finish, all parts and fitting8 overhauled and cleaned 
ready to assemble, can be seen at Curtiss Flying Field, Garden 
City, L.I. Also a JN4-D, with metal prop., excellent con- 
dition, motor recently overhauled, for sale one or both. Best 
offer received up to June 30 will be aecepted. Inquire T. B. 
King, Room 910, 44 Whitehall Street, New York City, or call 
Bowling Green 9193. 


ANZANI 70/80 H.P. motor. This motor brand new, with 
exception two overhauled magnetos which are in first class 
condition. $840.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 816 
Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss JN4-D Center Section Tank. Motor 
turns 1475. Extra motor, top wings, extra set of wires, 
struts, extra-prop., 2 extra radiators, three extra ailerons, one 
under-cearriage. No reasonable offer refused. Tri-State 
Aerial Advertising Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 














FOR SALE or trade: Anzani motored, two-passenger 
scout ship, just been test-flown, good performance. What 
have you? R. H. Richart, 602 N. Court St., Sullivan, Ind. 


FOR SALE: 
shape, less motor, $500. 


Highland Park, Michigan. 


FOR SALE or trade: 
new, $85.00; 1 upper left Canuck wing, A condition, $30.00; 
set of 4 ailerons, for Canuck, $8.00; radiator, ready to use, 
$8.00, for OX5. Tail surfaces for Jenny or Canuck. We 
want Standard wings in A condition, either covered, or un- 
covered; state price first letter, or if you want to trade. 
Hobart Aviation Co., 1106 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. 


Machine 
B. L. 





Canuck, just rebuilt, brand new covers, fine 
Roy R. Smith, 174 Stevens Ave., 





1 rebuilt Canuck fuselage, good as 





BARGAIN: S-V-A with Curtiss C-6 engine. 
has won number of trophies in 800 eubie inch class. 
Rowe, Keyport, N. J. 





The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 


because you are not a recular subscriber, may contain the article. 
news story, picture or advertisement which you could have used 
with profit. : 

If you are a service or a civilian flier, AVIATION is an 
ind:spensable adjunct to your calling, because in each weekly issue 
it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears 
in any monthly; and. more important, it is NEWS when it 
appears in AVIATION. 


AVIATION 


The Oldest American The Only American 
Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 
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~ Ryan Monoplane Leadership 


1. After flying this one monoplane and its 
original motor continuously for ninety days 
over the entire Pacific coast, in and out of all 
types of fields, over all kinds of country, 


2. After personally visiting every important 
aircraft factory in the United States, and 
inspecting every type of commercial airplane, 


PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT 


contractors of the air mail over the longest pri- 
vately operated AIR MAIL route in America, 


CHOSE RYAN M-1 MONOPLANES 
AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Why ? 


Because by simple arithmetic RYAN M-1 has 
carried the “Just Right” pay load of 650 
pounds at a LOWER COST PER POUND- 


MILE than any airplane now on the market. 








RYAN AIRLINES, INC. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


What better example of preparedness than an independent self 
supporting daily airline the length of the entire West Coast. 
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FAircratt Service Directory 


) WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 










CRAM 








AIRCRAFT SEXTANT | 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY | | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL. 1S SPEAR STREET 













































OXS water pump assemblies, $6.00. Exhaust manifold, each . 
side $3.50. Crank case, lower half, $22.00, valve intake 30c. Air Spec. 10225D 
Val 2x! st 40c, Standard J-I rings, $50.00 t 100.00. 
Lome Genes to $60.00. New adesd 34 p+ no lng Leen SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
with motors, $900.00 up. Our stock is complete. Immediate a2 
delivery. Flying school open the year around. Write for new Complete Warehouse Stock 
ae for »dicce Shipment in an uantity. 
NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. for Immediace Ship — " a , 
. ~ + rankhin ot. 
MarRSHALL, Missouri. SERVICE STEEL CO. DETROIT, MICH. 
Liberty 12 — henge yp ya s per hour New 
. ai a 618 e ’ 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load — LIBERTY MOTORS — 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK ANY NEW “LIBERTY” PARTS DESIRED. 
Yackey AircraftCo., Yackey’s Checkerboard Airplane Field WRITS OB WIRE FOR PRICES. 
DesPlaines River & Roosevelt Road FOREST PARK, ILL. JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Ine. 
(Suburb of Chicago) 518 West 57 St., New York. 














CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE 


Har. 327220 See Wab. 8104 


if used regularly 


Oblique Pictures » Motion Pictures this advertising space will 
Mapping — Passenger Service — Freight — Fast Express 


FLYING INSTRUCTIONS: By RearsTerep Pmors. pay for itself many times over 


Agents for leading types of modern Airplanes. eS 
OFFICE 608 SOUTH DEARBORN. STREET write for rates 


Aerial Photography EAS Aerial Advertising 














DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
C. FAYETTE Tay.Lor, M. E. DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer New and Used Ships for Sale 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard Jl Ships 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Metors 


Specialist in Aeronautical Engines and Marine Engines Complete Flying Course—$150.00 


Write for our new catalog 














We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels The Safest Plane in America 
to U. S. Government Specifications. “STALL-PROOF” PETREL 


Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. _ “LOW MAINTENANCE” 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. Five Years Without a Single Fatality 


Write For Details on Our C ial Models F d Fr 
THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY - mer P AL AND AIRPLANES, INC. se 


Refer to Dept. 3 DAYTON, OHIO. BRISTOL, PA. 


i i i . Pacific Aero 
Reliable Aeroplanes and Material Priced to Sell: Learn abou hos tan 
New Hisso Standards $1,250 to $1,600. New OX5 Standards give names 
$700. to $850. Standard planes with or without motors. Com- and specifica- 
plete stock Standard spare parts. New Standard lower wings tions over 150 


(never flown) crated $55. Hisso and OX5 motors and parts. different airplanes of 16 to 
































Instruments, dope, accessories, tires, wheels, shock cord. 1000 horsepower, including spread, length, 
ALL MATERIAL SOLD IS GUARANTEED weight, area, power, capacity, etc. and specifications over 70 
Write for Prices aeronautic motors up to 1000 horsepower, including bore, 2 
‘ : P . stroke, weight, type, etc. Get these sheets and become famil- 
J. L. SCHROEDER 6900 Washington Ave. } iar with the scores of machines advertised. Special now postpaid 
HOUSTON, TEXAS P. O. Box 380. j PACIFIC AERO SALES CO., P.O. Box 3090, PoRTLAND, ORE 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 





CONTINUED 

















AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Recent additions to our stock of wide variety and large volume 
of standard and utility aircraft materials and motor parts now 
enables us to give you prompt and efficient service. 


Send for Catalogue No. 3. Special quotations on quantity orders. 
MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 
1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 








HASKELITE PLYWOOD 
Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 
Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 
Send for Our Catalogue 
LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
A complete line of parts and accessories for aircraft at lowest prices. 


A money-back guarantee on everything sold. 
WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
“Masters of the Air.” 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 





DIRECTORY ADS BRING RESULTS 


Ask on Advertisers 
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PHENIX NITRATE CLEAR DOPE 
At $1.60 per Gallon in 5 Gallon Boxed Cans 


ALUMINUM NITRATE DOPE 
For Two Coat Finish Over Four Coat Clear at $2.35 per 
Gallon in 5 Gallon Boxed Cans 
Immediate Shipment f. o. b. Factory 


Phenix Aircraft Products Co. Williamsville, N. Y. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and Ir 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to tl. 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 


N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y 














AIRPLANES — MOTORS — SUPPLIES 


New Standards, less motors, newly recovered, $800.00. With 
motors, $1150.00 to $1500.00. A complete line of parts and ac- 
cessories for aircraft at lowest prices. Write or wire us your 
requirements. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF THE NEW WAOO AIRPLANE 
BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


St. Louis FLYING FIRKLD ANGLUM, MISSOURI. 


AIRPLANES—ENGINES—SUPPLIES. Write for lists 


SP’ECIALS—Hisso spares: Curtiss H radiators needing slight 
repairs $17.50, repaired and tested $30.00. Stromberg carbure- 
tors $30.00. New Simms magnetos $15.00. Piston pins 60c¢ 
each. Valve $1.00. Used valve 50c. Good serviceable banks 
$22.50. OX5 parts: Main bearings $1.50 each. Piston pin T5c. 
Propeller hub puller $2.00. Propeller wrench large or small 
$1.00. Oil line $1.00. Exhaust manifold $6.00. Berling mag- 
neto $17.50. Government reconditioned conrod piston assembly 
$3.20. Nose Plate $2.00. 


Southern Airways Inc., 210 College Street, San Antonio, Texas. 








HANGARS 


PORTABLE HANGARS or PERMANENT HANGARS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
125 EAST 46th ST.,. NEW YORE CITY 
Our portable hangars for 2 planes cost $1600. and for 


4 planes cost $2100. Delivery in 30 days. 


DESIGNERS oo PERMANENT 
& BUILDERS #6 U.S. AIR MAIL HANGARS 





SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JN4D’s...... $750.00 & UP COMET OX5..... $2000.00 
HISSO JENNY ....1500.00 COMET K6 ...... 4000.00 
REBUILT C-6 STANDARD .............cc000. 1750.00 
SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL-PROP. ........ 2500.00 


Used and new OX5 motors, airplane parts and supplies. 
G. S. IRELAND, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 











SEA GULL 


In Perfect Condition, New Fabric, 
without motor, $2,200. 


PREST AIRPLANES & MOTORS 
ARLINGTON, CALIFORNIA. 





RECOVER YOUR SHIP NOW $95.00 
NEWLY MADE GRADE A COTTON COVERS. 


Complete set, Jenny $95.00; Canuck $100.00; Standard $105.00. 

JN. CAN. STD. JN. CAN. STD. 
Fuselage 14.00 14.00 14.00 Center sec. 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Aileron ea. 4.00 4.00-3.00 5.00 Rudder 4.00 4,00 4.00 
Fin 76 3.96 1.75 Elevator ea. 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Turtle back 1.75 1.75 1.75 Upper wing 15.00 15.00 18.00 
Hor. stab. 7.00 7.00 7.00 Lower wing 13.00 15.00 15.00 
Fit guaranteed. Send 25% with order. 


Sweebrock Aviation Co., 1117 Fairfield Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

















BERLING D-81 Booster Equipment 


We no longer crank an OX-5 motor with “contact”. Our ships 

have flown over 26,000 miles with a perfect record of starts with 

this equipment. $8.00 for Berling parts alone. $14.00 for Berling 

parts and Battery and Coil. $25.00 for Berling parts and Booster 

Magneto. 

Prepaid for cash with order. _Immediate delivery. 
Ask for our Catalogue No. 3 of JN supplies. 


Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co., Inc. Hagerstown, Md. 








, Actual Size 
SINGLE LOTS OF 
ORDERS TWO — $.85 each 
ONE DOLLAR SIX — $.75 each 





We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling 
silver wings mounted on bar pin with safety catch, also identifica- 
tion card issued by National Flyers Ass’n. These pins are being 
worn by thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and boosters. 


WALLACE AERO CORP., Bettendorf, Iowa 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 

















Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 





THE G & O 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 








New OX5 Copper Tipped Toothpick Props. 
packed in original boxes, $8.00 each. Also new NX4D 


lower wing panels, packed in original crates, 


$75.00 each. 
S. & W. Airplane Company—Macon, Georgia. 








BRAND New LIBERTY Motors 
For Airplanes and Speed Boats 


Spare Parts for Liberty and Hisso 


GRANT MARINE MOTOR CO. 
10435 SHOEMAKER AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 








When buying a PLANE ask about the 
THREE PLACE LUXURY-PLANE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
: Airplane Manufacturing Division 
WESTERN AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





DEALERS 
INVITED 

















LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Passenger Flying | AGENTS | Spares of All Kinds 
Instruction FOR Sport Farman Ships 
Victor Dallin— WACO Aerial Taxi Service 
Aerial Photography | NINE | Exhibition Flying 
Office: Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 








OUR LAST AD! We are disbanding the corporation July 15th— 


act fast—. Our last few parts must be sacrificed Uncovered lower 
ailerons, $2: R. H. Canuck elevators, uncovered, $2; fins (vert.) $1; 
100 assorted wing plates $10; 75 fuselage fittings $7.50; wing hinge 
plates (snap for mfgr., complete sets) 10c each fitting; rudder bar and 
spindle $1 each; strut fittings 25¢ each; 200 assorted eye bolts $2; 
large new covered tail group (D. H. 4 Size) and spare uncov. group, 
all for $25; Canuck vees, pair $2; 500 small fittings. Terms: Cer- 
tified check or money order. No charge for catalog We wish to 


thank our hundreds of loyal friends for their past patronage 


DE LUXE AIR SERVICE, Inc. ASBURY PARK, N. J. 











When 
Buying — Selling — Exchanging 
Planes, Motors, Accessories 
Try 


THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
and 


THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF 
AVIATION 











AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 


A Compendium of the Results of Four Y ears’ 
Study by Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Amcraft Industry 


Sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, 


October, 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safety Code covers 


GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 


in the Design, Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


It includes 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty-two Pages - Well Indexed 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 


SINGLE COPIES $1.50 


A year’s subscription to AVIATION (52 issues, 
$4.00) and a copy of the Safety Code for $5.00. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Use the Coupon 


GARDNER PUBLISHING Co. 
225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Check (X) 
in Square 


Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 


lars to cover is enclosed. 

















Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $1.50 each, for which I 


enclose $ 
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Aircraft Year B 


1926 ; 


(Eighth of the Series) 


yo 


STORY OF WorLD AVIATION | 


300 Pages Text — 50 Pages Illustrations — 50 Pages Design — Trade Index 





Interesting Facts and Figures Will Be Found in The Aircraft Year Book on 


REVIEW OF AERONAUTICS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AVIATION IN COMMERCE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

AIR TRANSPORT—MAILS, EXPRESS, PASSENGERS 
CHRONOLOGY OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS ‘ 
AMERICAN AND WORLD AIR RECORDS 
AIRCRAFT IN EXPLORATION 
AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 

AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 

AMERICA’S AIRSHIPS 
TRADE INDEX 


The AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOKS are Indispensable for Reference. 


ijaee J 


Published By ee 
AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OF AMERICA, Inc. 


There are a few remaining copies of six editions of the Aircraft Year Book (1919- 
1920-192 1-1922-1924-1925) which will be furnished with orders for the current issue 
at $2.25 per volume, or $10.00 for the six volumes, postpaid. If all seven issues are 
ordered the price is $15.00 postpaid. 








These books can be obtained from 4 / 
THE GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 225 Fourth Ave., New York City y 
Upon Receipt of Price. 
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' 
Air MaikContractors 
Have Bought 


WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 


The American Air Mail Contractors are guaranteeing 
under bond SAFE and PUNCTUAL flying over long, hard 
routes. OPERATING ECONOMY is of utmost importance to 
them. The purchase of Wright “Whirlwind” 200 H.P. Air- 
cooled Engines by the majority of these operators undoubt- 
edly has been largely due to the excellent reports given 
by the hundreds of pilets who have flown “ Whirlwinds” 
during the many years,they have been in production. 


SAFETY and PUNCTUALITY 
with Wright “Whirlwind” Engines 


The air-cooled feature eliminates 25-35% of the 
causes of forced landings. 

Boiling, freezing, leaks, shutters, draining re“il- 
ing and anti-freeze solutions are all eliminate. 

During the five years the “ Whirlwind” has Teen 
in production there has been no cessation of en- 
gineering development and experimental testing 
to make it still more durable and dependable. 

Our field service engineers have closely followed 
the operation of hundreds of these engines in 
service under many different flying conditions, 
adding practical field experience to the rese#th 
and experiments. 

Five years progress in shop methods, tooling 
and testing have contributed to its durability. 

The dependability built into the “Whirlwind” 
gives the Safety needed in mail planes. 

The weight saving, high power per pound and 
reserve power give the Punctuality. 

The durability gives economy. 

Pilots who are to fly the mail know they can 
depend on “Whirlwinds” for hard flying. 


OPERATING ECONOMY 
with Wright “Whirlwind” Engines 


The price, including a “Whirlwind”, of a mail 
plane large enough to carry the greatest estimated 
mail load of a contractor is about 60% of the price 
of a mail plane with a Liberty. 

The operating and up-keep costs of the smaller 
poe with the “Whirlwind” are proportionately 

ower. 

The air-cooled feature of the “Whirlwind” saves 
150-250 lbs. which can be put into increased cargo 
or higher performance. 

Any cylinder can be removed and the valves 
ground in about two hours time without disturb- 
ing the timing or removing from the plane. 

Practically all inspections can be made with the 
engine still in the plane decreasing the cost of 
standby equipment and keeping plane ready to fly. 

The fuel consumption is low running from 10-15 
gallons at cruising speeds. 

Spares are kept in stock available for immediate 
shipment. The cost is low due to unit construction. 

Wright service assists the “Whirlwind” pur- 
chases as “your success is our success”. 


Immediate deliveries possible --- Attractive price proposition to plane builders --- Guaranteed by a broad ninety day warranty 


~WRIG 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 




















